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§C 7" The conclusion of the Aistory of the late Virgi- | put it down as affecting the present price of this great sta- 





‘s «. 
nia resolutions has been postponed for the next Reess-*| ple lie south! 
'rrn, beeause of the interposition of articles of more_im-| Under these cireumstanees, we have thought that the 
mediate interest. letter from the gentleman of North Carolina might be pub- 
pas tlished? though it contains such a flattering coripliment to 

SccPPit has been intimated to us, from several quarters, | otrselves—the immediate place of his residence, with his 
that our essay ‘fon the agriculture of the United States hame, being withheld, because the letter is a private one. 
inserted in the Register of the 2th ult. was about to be"hit will be acceptable to the friends of domestic industry 
published in pamphlet form. It would be affcetation to | anth.internal improvement, and, perhaps, furnish some 
say that we are not pleased with complimeuts like this. | hints'that may be generally useful. 
"Nhe essay has, also, long as it is, becn copied into many : North Carolina, April 14, 1827. 
ew spapers. Friend Nitss: I beg the favor of you to send me five 


We have just reecived orders from Worth Carolina for | hundred numbers, or copies, of your Register, No. 4, date 
500 numbers of the Rreisrea which contains that essay, | March 24th, 1827, without the supplement. If you can 
or so many copies of it published in pamphlets. The first | send me your essay on ‘Agriculture, &e. of the United 
cannot be furnished, but the last shall be supplied; and, | States,” in a pampblet form, as cheap, as in said number 
as the chief cost will be in setting-up the type, we are | of the Register, you will please do so. Without designing 
willing to reecive other orders, that the rate of cost per | to flatter you,I may say that it is the most impertant es- 
copy may be reducetl. We shall, theretore, delay the say on the true course of policy which should be pursued 
execution of this order for two or three weeks, to afford | by the United States, which I have ever seen. I wish to 
time for others. "The essay will filla whole sheet of ine- | give it an extensive circulation. If our intelligent gen- 
dium, or common-sized paper, printed on the type usu- | tlemen of the south will give it an attentive perasal, I 
ally employed in this paper, and a few additional facts | am persuaded they will not hereafter threaten to dissolve 
shall be introduced. If1000 copies are printed, they will | the union of the states wheamever the word tariff is men- 
cost nearly three cents cach—if 2000, not two cents, {tioned. Agriculture, manufactures, internal improve- 
and less fora greater number. We shall charge only the | ments and commerce, are the pillars of our national great- 
actual expenses incurred for paper and print; and gentie- | ness and prosperity. 
men will be supplied with as many copies as the money | Whatever president shall foster and adopt these great 
which they forward shall entitle them to receive, at the | interests of the republic, shall receive my vote, and what- 
rate to be established by the number printed. They may | ever of fluence I may possess among my fellow citizens. 
be sent by mail, or will be forwarded as directed. it is of small moment what letters of the alphabet compose 

Since the preceding was wriiten we have received the tes lar Mare ¢ of policy is all important. Must the 
“Wheeling Gazette” of the 21st inst. which containsa part mH pil ars age pros verity be thrown down— 
of the essay alluded to, and enclosed a copy thereof, pub- wvnable ions of it ellow cttzens be »lunged into in- 
lished in pamphlet form, endorsed “Ed. 2,500°-—mean- whi | yin : ~ re aaa v ofa ms a century, to 
ing that an edition of 2,500 eopies has been printed at that oie if he aE treed the ition "? — mentwno would 
viace. The title of this pamphlet is. **The Agriculture j Pat rer “reign in th pee serve in heaven! ; 
of the United States, by H. Niles.” We believe that am, respectfully, your friend. 


é.¢6 es 4 . = ° Ve ry [ceding is ow atte ry € -_ 
PR tered or added, except as stated above, and in the omis- 
ast. § 





sion ef a note concerning the payment for the copies of 
| the essay ordered, and the manner of forwarding them.) 


———? 


We have often asserted that a great change was going 
en in the south, in regard to the poliey of encouraging 
domestic manufactures; we have expressed our belied 
that the time would come and speedily (7fit even has not 
already arrived), when the tarif¥ would more benefit the 
cotton crowers than the eotton sfinvero—we have veniur- 
edan Opinion, diat our southern fellow citizens would re- 
ceive instrnetion from experéicitce, as our castern brethren 
bave received it. The latter were, a very short time since, 
ucarly ag much opposed to a prefective tarii¥ as the tor- 
mer The one thought it would injure the comme: cial in- 
terest, the other that it would ruin the planting*. ‘The one 


AGRICULTURAL PRopucts. Until the manufacturers of 
iron, cotton, weol and other articles, and the machine- 
makers and nicchanics, shall become a mueh more nu- 
merous class than they are—the farmers of the United 
States must lessen their crops of wheat and other grain 
and reduce the amount of cattle fed by them, and increase 
their products of hemp, flax, &e, ss well as turn their 
aiicniion to new arlicles of agriculture, suited to the soil 
jand climate in which they are located, else their progress 
|towards independence or comfort, the right of every ine 
has seen that it iacreased the commerce of the U. States, | dustrious man to possess, must be slow and uncert 
und has completely changed sides—the other is beginning | indeed. It is probable uow, that, as a general orineiattt 
‘o soe that it mightily grcreases the profits of the planters | it may be assumed, that out of every million of dollars 
of the United States, and they wil, also, be triends cf | worth of articles manufactured in our country, the farm- 
the “American system.” Ofthis we do not entertain the | ers receive five hundred thousand, beeause it is they who 
slightest doubt. We verily believe that cotton would | furnish the subsistence and materials; and, in general, the 
bear at least one cent less per pound, at present, than it | eostofthem is equal to one half of the whole value produced 
obtains, execpt for the domestic menutaeture of the ari- | by laboring mechanics and manutacturers. This we think 
cle. Caleulate this on the whele gucntity produced, and | is a reasonable ealculation—and how great advantage does 

woh Lit shew to the farmer! It is not mere speculation. Duy 

*Itis not in our nature to wish the prosperity of any | ring last year,the Vew Engiand stetes received between 
one of the great iiterests of the peopie of the United 600,000 and 700,000 barrels of flour from the middle states, 
States at the cost of another, and we totally reject the | and, other articles being added, perhaps a larger value 
idea that such a result is neeessary—we say boldly, and |of the agricultural products of them than that of their 
defy contradiction—that it las not resulted from the tariif | we/e export to foreign places. But yet, and until we 
to {ny class of persons, m this union, however small, ox- | make much further progress in manufactures, until we 
cept those who have tmmediately depended on the sale of | have more roads and canals to “conquer space,” and 
british goods; and it is pericetly evident, if the taritf | make distant states near toone another, our farmers must 
was mot, that the business of cotton planting, bad as it |find ont, or adopt, new objects for profitable industry. 
isjust now, would be a great deal worsc—perhaps 25 per4 They hare these in hemp, flax, wool, silk, &c. e 


cut, less productive of pref. i planters too, will soon have to pursue a like course of 
Vou, XXX11--—-No.. 19 
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conduct. At present, the whole of their spgar and one 
fourth of their cotton is consumed at home, and the lat- 
ter is increasing and will increase; but still, of cotton they 
have raised a great deal toomuch—and, as the growers of 
wheat will be compelled to do, so will they. In Florida 
they may add coffee to their products, and the vine and 
the olive, with ‘the muJberry tree, &c. &c, will probably 
be cultivated extensively in the south, and with much ad- 
vantage. All these will pass into the consumption of the 
manufacturers or increase the general commerce of the 
country, adding to the national wealth at every change, 
and continually extending the comforts of life to all"@las- 
ses of. the people UNTIL the sublime princi- 
ples ofour institutions shall be given up to gratify a wick- 
ed lust for power—until passion shall take the place of 
reason, and feeling eject discretion from the polls—tntil 
brutal foree shall prevail over the law, and 4 man’s opi- 
nions subject him to aets of violence on his person or 
character—antil we shall have a legion of priests of some 
established church, fearing not Gop, but offering in- 
cense to the temporal powers that be-——wnii/ the military 
shall be preferred to the civil power, and mep whose wade 
is to bear arms become “conservators of the public peace,” 
and the moral power which now supports the law, shall 
yield to the reason of the bayonet—and when these things 
shall happen, we may look for a fulfilment of Mr Cam- 
breleng’s prophecies, and not before.* We believe that 
there is enough of good sense in the people of the United 
States to maintain our political institutions, to support 
worthy magistrates and put down weak and wicked ones 
—and, while thus conditioned, we shall avoid that grinding 
taxation which reduces the laboring classes in the land of 
our fathers to a subsistence on half a pint of oat meal per 
day, and compels them to labor twelve hours to obtain 
that for themselves and their families—that each male niay 
be enabled to pay to the king, or his priests, and for the 
support of the army that murders them, &c. the enormous 
sum of one hundred dollars a year. T'/zsas the cause of 
British distresses—this the reason why millions of indus- 
trious and worthy persons go every night supperless to 
bed. | 

We shall only take time just now to mention these high- 
ly important things. As the foreign market is so small, 
the home market, must be increased. ‘The people of the} 
eastern, middle and western states annually consume Bri- | 
tish manufactures to the value of about $28,000,000—but | 
Britain takes of their agricultural products less than 200 
dgllars! the difference is made up by the commerce which 
OTHER nations permit us to hold with them, or the profits 
on labor employed in navigation, &c. But the establish- 
ment of one smart manufacturing village, in every ten 
miles square, even in the most densely populated part 
of the United States, will make a market for all the sur- | 
plus products of the farmers within that extent of terri- 
tory, which British or other forcign poliey canuot deprive 
them of. When this shall be the case, the crops will be | 
made suitable to the demand; and farmers in New York | 
or Missouri, Maine or Louisiana, will have a regularity in 
business which must insure them that degree of indepen- 
dent comfort which honest labor has an undoubted riglit | 
to possess and enjoy. 








These brief remarks were caused by the receipt of the | 
following letters in the present week—and which we 
think will interest some of our readers: To our Ghio 
friend, however, we would observe, that the poliey we 
have supported, and with which he s so much pleased, 
has for its object to double or treble the value of his wheat 
and corn, and will do it, when that policy shall have its 
fair and just operation. And, though it may appear to 
partake of selfishness, we respectfully suggest to the con- | 
sideration of this gentleman, how is it possible that we | 
should continue to do the good which he so kindly attri- 
butes to us, without the support of persons who estecm 
our exertions as he docs? } ‘he loss of one subseriber | 
here, or the gain of another there, (and the account is in | 
favor of the latter at present), to he sure, is a matter of 
no great moment in ése//—but the general cffect is to | 
prevent or extend the spread of those principles thought 
so beneficial to our country, to which the Ree@isrer so 
Jonghas been, and shall be, dev ored, 
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*Sce his speech, at the cohelusion, page 154. 
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We shall now give the letters which are from old and 

punctual subscribers, and worthy men. ; 
Prumbuli county, Ghio, April 14, 1827. 

Dear Str: Enclosed [now send you ten dollars which 
will pay my subscription for the Weekly Register up to 
the next September, when you will please to strike my 
name from your list of subseribers. 1 have now, I think, 
23 volumes of the Register which, being handsomely 
bound, oceupy a conspicuous place in my tittle library. 
It is due to you for nic to say, that the withdrawing my 
name as a subseriber is wholly owing to my pecuniary 
circumstances, and not to any dislike to the Negister. On 
the contrary, in making up my mind to part with it, simi- 
lar feclings are excited to those one feels in taking a final 
leave of along, tried, and esteemed friend. The Week- 
ly Register has done much good—it has proved an excel- 
lént specific for the bank mania—a strenuous and abie ad- 
vocate for internal improvement, domestic manufactures 
and a ‘Shome market’-—and an undeviating friend to dis- 
tressed humanity; and the statesmen and politicians who 
adopt it as thei directory will not materially err. 


It is true that $5 dollars a year, paid for so valuable 
a paper as the Register, is an mconsiderable sum; but for a 
person, simply afarmer like myselt, and located in Chio, 
where wheat sells at twenty-five and corn at ten cents 


per bushel, to say the least, to raise five dollars in cash, 


costs a good deal of manual lubor, notwithstanding the 
farmers of Ohio would not exchange situations with the 
planters of the south, Xe. 
Wishing you much success in your very able and laud- 
able exertions for the public good, I subscribe inyselt 
Your friend, &c. 
H. Niles. 


Saratoga county, N. York, April 19, 1897. 

Drar Sir: Having observed many of your remarks on 
the products of agriculture, which indicate the deep in- 
terest you feel in the prosperity of that important branch 
of industry, and presuming that any information having a 
tendeney to promote it, would be acceptable to you, I 
take the liberty to submii to yourconsideration the follow - 
ing statement in regard to the culture of henap. 


In the spring of 1825, a few bushels of hemp seed 
were brought into this vicinity, which was sown and plant- 
ed for ihe purpose of obtaining seed: the quantity of seed 
raised uve first year was about 200 bushels. In the spring 
of 1826, the 200 bushels were sown and planted as be- 
fore, and although both scasons were very untfayorable 
on acconnt of severe drought, there was raised about 
1,200 bushels of seed and about 25 tonsofhemp. Hemp 
seed has seld, this season, generally, for four dollars per 
there will be sown the present season, in this 


| Vicniity, six hundred seves—which will probably produce 


ft does not 
labor per acre than a crop of wheat. fenp 
essed by a machine without vetting, and ineeis with a 
ready saiein market. Last scason one and a half acres 
produced $160 worth of hemp and sced, cxeclusive ef the 
premium for dressing. ‘The premium taken for dressing 
unrotted hemp isone third. You areat liberty to make 
such comments or such use of the above facts as vou 
think will promote the gencral good. 


il. Viles. 


$30,000 dollars worth of hemp and seed. 
require more 


iv ¢ 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT or THE NAVY. The following 
respectful remarks of an esteemed friend, in the medical 
appear to us well entitled to the 


| considcration ofall in authority and of the people; and wa 


think thet they will have some influence to bring about 
objects so desirable as those pointed out. While it may 


be, that, in some cases, the salaries and eompensations al- 


lowed to officers of government are too high, itis certain 
yare too low, and especially when pro- 
fessional talents ave requwed to the performance of their 
duties-—for much of their own money and time has been 
expended by them to acquire such talents; and it is every 
way right and proper that, condueting themselves as wor- 
thy persons will do, they should be paid a sufficient sala- 
ry to enable them to live decently; else the most valua- 
ble of them will be continually leaving the service, and 
the health and the lives of our seamen necessarily be com- 
mitted, ifnot to unskilful surgeons, at least to those who 
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jsave had but little experience in their peculiar cases, 
growing out of peculiar conditions at sca. 


“The act making an appropriation of half a million an- 
nually, for the next six years, for the “gradual improve- 
ment of the navy,” passed at a time when $800,000 of 
the former apptopriation remained unexpended; at a time 
too, when the distressed state of the revenue suggested 
the propriety of eeonomizing the funds, proves how much 
the interests of the navy are cherished by our country- 
meh, and leaves no room to doubt their readiness to 
adopt all the measures necessary to place that establish- 
ment on the most permanent basis, It must, therefore, 
be supposed that the period is at hand when system will 
be introduced into every branch of that important institu- 
tion. In the medical department, where it is so necessary 
to economy, and so essential to the prosperity of the 
whole, it is matter of astonishment that it should have 
been excluded tiil this day. 


The enlightened officer at the head of the navy depart- 
ment has adopted some regulations which are calculated 
to give to medical officers a professional standing, not ex- 


-eeeded in respectability by any establishment of the kind 


in any country. These regulations render it impossible 
for any to become surgeons or surgeons’ mates but those 
eminently qualified. That officer, also, to the honor of 
himself and his country, encourages the cultivation of 
medical knowledge, by affording to the members of the 
profession every facility in the prosecution of their re- 
searches, compatible with the interests of the service. 

Notwithstanding the salutary measures above alluded 
to, for want of a liberal support, the talents of compe- 
tent medical men are not secured to the nation. They 
cannot be retained in the service upon the present system.” 
It is not the purpose of the writer of this, to point out the 
inconsistencies which pervade the medieal department; 
the spirit of inquiry, which must speedily be awakened, 
will develope them. 

Naval surgeons should be altogether devoted to the 
public service, and they should constantly labor to exalt 
the character and raise the fame of their country. But 
the limited megns to which they are confined, aml upon 
which they are required to support their families at home 
and themselves abroad, forbid their prosecuting those 
inquiries in foreign cotintries which would enlarge the 
sphere of their knowledge and usefulness, and extend the 
boundaries of scignce. 

The “stars and the stripes” are now respected every 
where, in consequence of the brilliant achieyments which 
attended the gallantry of their defenders during the late 
war. What American is not proud to recount the tri- 
umphs of our ilag over the ‘‘lords of the ocean’”? Do not 
our bosoms swell with gratitude to those heroes who 
have resened our names from degradation’? Another 
clory awaits us not less worthy of our ambition than that 
of military or naval prowess; jt is the glory which accom- 
panies the march of mind. 

While peace sheds her blessings over our land, and our 
flag requires only to be displayed abroad to give protee- 
tion to eur commeree, let us add to the lustre of the 
American name and command the respect and admi- 
ration of the world by the cultivation of intellect. 

The medical officer abroad is called upon to sustain a 
share of the scientific charaeter of his country—would 
vou have your reputation sullied by his ignorance’? Sure- 
iy not, you would fain derive honor from his endowments. 
Vo-not, then, any longer, suffer him to starve on such 
paltry allowances. He has been educated at his own, 
and not at your expense; he is entitled to a decent sup- 
port and he must have it—be liberal and yield it to him.+ 
#rom your liberality he will derive respectability, and he 
will reflect it back on you. 

Why should a naval surgeon receive a smaller compen- 
sation than an assistant surgeon in the army? Is it be- 
cause he enjoys more ease, endures less privations or 
suffers less exposures? Every rational person is ready 





*T welve out of forty able surgeons have resigned with- 
ii the last 4 years. 
tif the pay of all naval surgeons was increased $40 per 


month, it would draw from the treasury less than $20,000 
a year, 





| 


— 


— 





to answer this in the negative; and yet his compensation 
is less by $30 a month. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject; that the de- 
fects inour navy establishment here noticed will, ere long, 
be remedied, is highly probable. It requires but little 
attention to them to perceive their existence, and it is 
confidently hoped that the next congress will early con- 
sider the claims of a class of officers who cannot be ne- 
glected without manifest disadvantage to the nation.” 





Corron. Itis mentioned in proof of thegreat value of 
the newly acquired Exiglish possessions on the Jenasserim 
coast, that samples of cotton have been already produced 
superior in quality to the Bandu, which had been consi- 
dered the best grown in Hindostan. They were flatter- 
ing themselves with the hope that this cotton would be- 
come a competitor in the English market with the Ame- 
rican sea island. 

There is nothing more certain, than, at the first mo- 
ment they can supply themselves with such cotton as 
they want from their own possessions, the British will 
cease to use our article. They will exclude it as they 
exclude our wheat, and all other products of our agri- 
culture, except cotton and tobacco. But there is this 
consolation—the greater cheapness of our bread-stuffs 
and meats, or of subsistence in the United States, with 
the moderate amount of the taxes paid by our citizens, to- 
gether with the fact that spindles or power-looms will do 
as much work in America as in Europe, will enable us to 
mantifacture a large part of our own cotton, and meet 
England with our goeds in any part of the world. It is 
toreed upon us to consume our own provisions by British 
pulicy—and the same policy will soon foree us to manu- 
facture one half of our cotton, instead of the fourth that 
we now do—and more and more to the export of previ- 
sions in the shape of manufactures. We were willing to buy 
where we may scll—but it is the essence of despotism to 
expect purchases by those of whom we buy nothing im re- 
turn. In her policy towards us, it does not appear as f 
Great Britain was really certain that we are not yet her 
colonies, and it would also seem that some among our- 
sclyes are not quite sure that these states are sovereign 
and independent. We, in the grain-growing and meat 
producing states, might be ready to waive our favorite opi- 
nions concerning a protective tariff, even it Britain would 
only agree to receive of us one Aalf the amount in value 
of our produots which she forees of her goods upon us— 
but when tor a mzllion of dollars in the latter we are not 
allowed to barter ‘en dollars of the former (and this is 
about the proportion between these states and Great 
Britain), it is impossible that we should not either look 
out for new customers for our products, or, by a change 
of their character, find new markets for them. This.is 
self preservation, and we will not permit any bargain .to 
be made about it: it is just, and must be establishee, 
Free trade for free trade—or prohibition for prohibition. 
Let England take her choice. Ve are not her colonists. 

There is much instruction in the following little table 
of the exports of cotton, rice and tobacco from Savannah, 
for six months ending March 31st, 1827. 














Uplands. S§.JIsl. Rice. Tob. 
Foreign, 50,161 8,411 3,321 94 
Coastwise, 60,513 154 4,446 134 
110,674 8,565 7,767 229 
Same period last year. 
Foreign, 62,885 1,541 2,764 44 
Coastwise, 38,210 307 3,282 35 
101,095 1,848 6,046 79 


Shewing an inerease of 22,000 bales of uplands export- 
ed coastwise in the last six months referred to—a large part 
of which was for the supply of the northern manufactu- 
rers. This is evident from tbe fact that the sea islands, 
very little of which is spun in the United States, were 
sent direct to foreign places. So would the uplands, had 
they been in the same request for the foreign market. 

ee | 

Tue rat roap. We learn from an authentic source, 
says the ‘‘American,”’ that the aid of the United States’ 
engineers has been promptly promised by the general go- 
vernment, in the intended surveys for the Baltimore and 
Qhio railroad, Their assistance will save much delay; 
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end has been accorded with a readiness which indicates ; 
the sense of the govetninent as to the importance of the | 
scheme, and its desive to promote with effect what may 
tend so greatly to the nrtional beneiit. 

The election fer directors of the Baltimore and Ohio | 
rail road company took place on Monday last, and result | 
ed in the clioice of the filowing gentlemen: Charles! 
Carroliof Carroilton, William Patterson, Reagsert Oliver,! 
Alerandér Brown, Isane HU Kim, Win. Lorman, George 
Hoffman, Piilip be. Viemas, Themis Eliiceit, Juhu B. | 
Morris, Valboi Janes, Wiliam Sieuart. 

Solomon Biting 2ud Dr, 2P. Macaulay are appointed | 
directors on the part cf the City of Balumore. | 

At a meeting on Tuesday of the directors of the Bal-} 
timore and Ohio reil-road company, Philip E. Thomas, | 
cog. Was unanimously elected president of the company. | 





Wiverd evpsrons. Mr. Withers has made a reply 
to the late pablicatiou of D, Thornton, of the patent of- | 
fice, which, with the accompanying papers, fils up five | 
ofthe capacicus columns ofthe Washington papers. As | 
an act of justice which we are accustomed to yield unto) 
every man under similarciveumstanees, we have to state, 
that Mr. Withers strenuously claims the patent, and pub- 
lishes an opinion given by Mr. Wirt, that the “decision 
in Kirk’s case is not final and obligatory en others.”? See 
Reaister, vol. XU, page 282. kt is certain, however, 
that the common “winged gudzcon” was in ordinary use 
long before the date of Mr. Wither’s patent, which is 
Ang. 24, 1813. These interested will refer to the case. 

Tor Frexps. <A late Philadelphia paper says—We | 
understand that the yearly meeting of Fricads, now in 
session in this city, have appropriated three thousand | 
dollars towards delraying the expense of eertain free peo- | 
ple of colcr from the siete of North Carelina, (where 
their laws will not permit them to remain), to Liberia, | 
Hayti, and the free states, as they may preter. 

[The people of color alluded to are not “free,” but! 
the property of the society in North Carolina, the laws of) 
the state not permiuting thre forina! emancipation of them. | 
‘The society has long been in inuch diMeuity on this ace, 
count, and anxicusly desired to remove it. Several | 
parties of these blacks have becu sentto diferent places, 
that they might be free; a cousiderable number, however, | 
yet remain a burthen on the society, held responsible tor | 
their conduet, and yet Ineipiide, aceording to its own 
discipline, to regard them as slaves. | 

The whole nanber of members of the ‘‘society of 
Friends,” or Quakers, in the United States, ts about 
150,000. More than double that number of persons ge- 
nerally attend their meetings. 


--—e 





New Harmony. Thesock ty established at tius place 
by Mr. Owen, does not appear to heve proeeeded so much 
with the “spirit of one man” as was expected. The peo-| 
ple have divided themselves into three communities, ins! 
dependent of cach other and of Mr. Qwen; and, in these | 
new formations, the expernnent will be continued for the | 
present: but the different elements of which these come! 
munities are composed, does not, in our opinion, promise ' 
durability for them—still, the syste: has not yet had 
a fair trial. ‘The town of New Ilarmonvy is very full of 
people, and comfortable accommedations for additional 
colonisis cannot be furnished. Whether the comniunnity- 
system shall suceeed or fail, it is probable that a large po- 
ulation will be collected in the neighborhood of New 

farmony, and, after a while, become prosperous, ‘*¢very | 
man manuging his own concerns in his own way.” 

Caneunarimoy. In the Registrar of the 13th Novem 
ber, 1817, vol. NHL, page 177, there is an editorial essay 
on the ‘Colonization Scheme,” that contains two smal! 
tabular statements, which eost us more time and labor | 
and retieetion than we ever before bestowed on any things 
of the sort, being mace up from, perhaps, a leindred dit- 
ferent references to matters bearing upon the subjeets in- 
volved. The first table shews the probable population 
of the present United States, (exclusive of Indiaus), at 
uine diferent pr riods, commencing with 1625 and endine 
with 1819—the sceond exhibits the probable number of 
persons who had In ed and were Living within the same 
region of country from one period to the other, ineluding 





— 
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both. ‘The design of these tables was to demonstrate the 
snisdl acecssion of persons directly derived from migra- 
tions to our country, as compared with the amoant of the 
natural increase; and, though it seemed reasonably eal- 
entlated that the whole migrations and importations had 
not amounted to more than 420,000 souls, yet it was ap- 
parent that upwards of 27,000,000 persons had lived or 
were living in the United States, during and at the times 
stated, “Those who are curious in such things will refer 
to the article for themsclves.,gOur present purpose is to 
notice the first table, to shew the eloseness with which, in 
1317, we exleulated the probable popwlation of 1819. 
We allowed the rate of increase, smee 1750, to be such 
that the population was doubled in twenty-three years, or 
at 3 per cent. pet anniun—and a sum at 3 per cent. will, 
by compound interest double itself, (within a small frac- 


tion), n23 years. Itis on this principle that population 


, accumulates, the product continually giving sown in~ 


crease to the general amount. 
We supposed in 1817, that the population in 





1819 would be 9,412,000 
Add 3 per cent. for one year 282, 360 
9 694,360 


The real amount as ascertained by the cen- 
sus of 1220 was 9,660,265 





34,095 


Difictrence only 

WEAVING IN Famitinrs. We gladhy eopy the follow- 
ine povacraph from the **American Farmer’’—and, if the 
practice recommended shall affect the *‘operations of the 


| tarill,” we will rejoice at it, secing that it must powerful 


ly tend to the comfort and prosperity of our brethren iv 
the sonth, eud to bring abouta clange in the habits of the 
lnboring classes, execedingly important to them and of 
much interest to all the people of the United States, and 
omimeany accounts. “The proceeding, however, notwith- 
standing it will be so benctieisl, especially to the citizens of 
the south, will, in its operations, rather increase then di- 
minish the general product and export of domestic ma- 
nufactuves, for it must netarelly beget « spirit to encou 
reee them yet further—and with that encetragement the 
maount exported will inercase, and vield us greater pro- 
fits In Our Mtcreourse with forciguers. 

“It has been stated to us, by gentlemen in the south, 
tint the ‘operations of the tariil)? and the apprebensions 
of the “wooltlens bil,’ so termed, have put them to east- 
ing about forthe most simple cfficient means of manufac~ 


turing coarse clotfring for thei uegroes, and they wisls 


particularly some more exaet Information in regard to 
what has been called in the papers, ‘‘the multiplied 
spindle wheel.”—As machinery tor the purpese here 
stated, must be used by blicks to answer the purpose, 
it must be of sitople construction and exsily repaired;. 
some contrivance of that charneter, which would save Iae 
bor in the operation of sfianing, has long been wanting 
in private families. ‘Phe loom which is now in common 
use, is very well, and so weli adapted to its end, that a 
great numberof poor people make their living by work- 
ingat it im the towns. For the operation of spmning, and 
any simple and cheap contrivance to faeilitate it, we re 
specttully solieit information.” 


Tun ALLecHENY. Fiery day gives us some new and 


interesting information as to the natural advantages of our 


country, and marks the progress of 2aternal inprove- 
ment orthe march of sezertific power. The Pittsburg Gaz- 
ette of the 20th inst. gives a tong and interesting aecount 
of the first ascent of the Allegheny river by a steam boat, 
the “Albion” of 50 tons. “the water was at the stage 
usual daring the spring months when the Ohio is naviga- 
blew’? The boat proceeded fifty miles above Pittsburg, and 
might have proceeded further, but the experiment was 
thought sufficient. ‘Che progress of the boat, upwards, 
was between 4 and 5 miles an hour, except at some of the 
rapids, which, however, were congquered—returning, the 
decent was at 10 miles an hour. Among the party on 
board the Albion, was a gentleman, ‘‘yet apparently on 
the right side of middle age” and “the first white male 
born west of the Allecheny river.” It is supposed that 


the river may be navigated by vessels of 50 tons, while 
the Oftio is by vesscls of 100 tons—anda pisn has alreas 
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dy been adopted for commencing the regular navigation of | rected.” Bat the pres: nee of our vessels of war on the 


the Allegheny next spring, by steam boats. It is said they 
y ascend to *tto Franklin or Warren.” The distanee 
rom Pittsburg is not stated; but, by referring to the map, 
we suppose the last named to be, at least, 150 miles, by the 
course of the river. Whata noble canalis this! Warren, 
ina direct line, does not appear to be more than 49 miles 
from Portland, on Lake Eric. Woe must and will have 
our rail road froin Baltimore to the Ohio! And that be- 
ing made, whether by the Allegheny or the Ohio canal, 
we shall be close to the shores of the lake just named, 
and the people of the distant west will become our neigh- 
dors! ‘There must needs be enough of constitutional law 
in our country to profit by the bounties which Pnoyi- 
weENCE has bestowed. 


gveccen 

TURNPIKE ROAD compantes. Froma statement show- 
ing the amount of stock paid by the state, and by indivi- 
dual subscribers, in the several turnpike companies i 
which the state holds stock, the amounts of debis due 
by said companies, and the amount of tolis reecived and 
expenses paid the preceding y ‘ay the following extrget 
has been made:— 

Harrisburg, Carlisle and Chambersburg, $84,500 stock 
paid by the state, 71,955 76 stock paid by subscribers, 
91,826 38 debts dug by the company, 5,603 56 tolls re- 
ceived, 1,984 18 expenses. 

Chambersburg and Bedford, $171,911 78 stock paid by 
the state, 101,032 25 stock paid by subseribers, 77,569 
debts due by the company, 15,683 13 tolls received, 
40,277 80 expenses. 

Waynesburg, Green Castle and Mercersburg, 
$11,579 90 stock paid by the state, 97,058 27 stock paid 
by subscribers, 8,872 debts due by the company, 3,578 22 


ind 


tolls received, 1,548 90 expenses. 
Bedtord and Stoystown, $104,000 stock paid Ly the 


state, 39,502 stock paid by subscribers, 24,294 38 debts 
duc by the company, 7,25979 talis received, expenses 
not stated. This isthe report of 1825, none having been 
made for 1526. 

Stoystown and Greensburg, $112,500 stock paid by 
the state, 67,977 stock paid by subseribers, 20.226 74 
debts due by the company, $491 935 tolls reecived, 
1,793 43 expenses. 

Greensburg and Pittsburg, $89,000 stock paid by the 
state, 73,000 stock paid by subseribers, 13,201 debis due 
by the company, 11,634 98 tolls receiver, 9,747 51 ex- 
penses. 

New Alexandria and Conemaugh, $16,009 stock paid 
by the state, 10,600 stock paid by sabseribers, 7,291 debts 
due by the company, 936 67 tolls received, 486 15 ex- 
penses. 

Pittsburg anid] New Alexandria, $48,860 stock paid by 
the state, 19,932 89 stock paid by subscribers, debts due 
by the company not reported, 2,118 48 tolls received, 
1,663 98 expenses. 

Somerset and Bedford, $18,489 64 stock paid by the 
state, 35,047 27 stock paid by subseribers, 55,460 73 debts 
due by the company, 1,807 52 tolls reecived, 729 65 ex- 
penscs. 

Mountpleasant and Somerset, $14,499 78 stock paid 
by the state, 45,126 94 stock paid by subscribers, 12,632 
debts due by the company, 1,/14 49 tolls reeeived, 806 56 
expenses. 

Robbstowa and Mountpleasant, $14,791 75 stock paid 
by the state, 38,000 stock paid by subseribers, 4,500 debts 
due by the company, 741,34 tolls receiwed, 235 97, ex- 
penses. . 

Washington and Williamsport, $3,533 33 stock paid by 
the state; stock paid by subscribers, not reported; debts 
due by the company, not reported; 139 94 tolls reecived, 
199 29 expenses. Road not eompleted. 

{ Chambersburg, Pa. Repository. 





Brockane or Beexos Arnes. The imperial squa- 
dron appear to have committed great irregulavitics in en- 
forcing the blockade, and the Brazilian tribunals have 
made some very severe decisions as to vessels and their 
cargoes sent in tor adjudication, placing the proof of inno- 
cence oy the captured, &e. ‘Vhese things will not be 
allowed; and, so far as the citizens and property of the 
United States are concerned. the ““proggedur will be eor- 
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station has prevented many excesses. Other nations or 
states having less energy or means, appear to have been 
shamefully used. 

Tne stave trrape. A letter from Rio Janeiro says—~ 
‘Slave vessels arrive every day or two from the coast of 
Africa, with full cargoes of from two hundred and fifty 
to three and four hundred negroes. A day or two sinee, 
I saw a drove of them on shore for sale, with a little white 
boy driving them along the street, as they drive sheep in 
our country. ‘The negroes are driven to a market, and 
trkul, to see that they are sound in limb and body. They 
are sold for from two to three hundred detlars each. 

‘ii was certainly a heart-rending sight; and when I be- 
held the poor negroes on shore performing all kinds of 
labor, even such as our horses and oxen are accustomed 
to do at home, T rejoiced that the humane laws of the U. 
States furnish our own slaves with such a comparatively 
happy lot.” 

—a 

Mr. Macon, the venerable senator from North Caro- 
lina, and ‘‘father of congress,” betwg the cidest continued 
member in cither house, was very kindly invited to par- 
take of a publie dinner by certain citizens of Louisburg, 
N, C. (in his old congressional distriet) but declined to at- 
tend in the following terms: 

Fouisburg, April 10, 1827. 

Gentlemen: 1 have received your polite and friendly 
invitation to dine with you and the citizens of Franklin 
county, on Friday next, at the tavern of Mr. Arendell, 
in this town, with feclings of the purest gratitude and 
good will. And I very sincerely regret, that I cannot 
readily express them—words could not convey then. 
The recoleetions of your uniform and constant condutt, 
fills my mind too full to attempt to give a sketch. To 
represent an honest and upright people, is not a very 
dificult task. Your kindness has always exceeded any 
fidelity that the trust corld have been discharged with, 
and the only reward that onght to gratify a fithful pub- 
lic servant, is the good will of those he has represented. 

Permit me to say to you, that I have never been at a 
public dinner civen to any man for public services, and 
that incver approved them. Now fam too old to change 
an opinion s0 long practised on, without discovering rm 
io be erroneous, and that I feel compelled to decime 
your polite and friendly invitaion, and hope you will ez~ 
cise me, 

You will, gentlemen, he pleased to aceept my sincere 
thanks for yourselves and those you represent, and be as- 
ured, that, while L live, 1 will never forget the kindness 
‘of the good people of Franklin. 

fam, gentlemen, with the greatest respect and esteem, 
your obedient servant, NaTHaNIEL Macon. 

Fixe ronacco. From the vimerican Farmer, of the 
20thinst. Sales this weck, four hogsheads made by Tho- 
mas Anderson, near Leneaster, Ohio; one at $28, one at 
29, and two at 17—ayerage about $29 50 cents, weighing 
770lbs. per hogshead. ‘This tobaeco was very fine yel- 
low, and sold tov $2 per hundred more in consequence 
of iisbemg neatly handled, and the condition very good, 
andthe tare being fifty pounds more than is usual of that 
state. The great buik of tobacco from Ohio, this year, 
has been stayed, owing to its being packed too soft. 

Tue Brttrary Tancr, &e. Much has been said in 
the newspapers about a small sum—(54 doliars, if we re- 
collect rightly), which was put down in the inventory of 
articles in the president’s house as having been paid fora 
billiard table,&e. We never thought the thing worthy of 
notice, and have not adverted to it. It seems proper, 
however, that the following letters between judge 
Clark, of Kentucky, and general Van Renselaer, re- 
cently published, should be inserted, fora right under 
standing of the matter. 

Washington, March 2d, 1827. 

Sir: Inareport made to the house of representatives 
during the last session of congress by the committee on 
expenditures on the public buildings, of which you were 
chairman, mention is made ofa billiard table for the pre- 
sident’s house. As much has been said respecting it in 


, the public printsy will you have the goodness to inform 


ee 
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me of the facts connected with its purchase, out of what 
fund it was paid for, whether public or private, and if the 
table was purchased with the knowledge and approba- 
tion of the president. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
gervarit, J. CLark. 

Gen. S. Van Renselaer. 

House of 1 pSnaannsstc March 2d, 1827. 

Dear Srp: { received your letter of this day, and have 
to say in answer, that the committee on the public build- 
ings, of which I was chairman at the last session, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, found it necessary to have an account or 
schedule of the furniture in the president’s house; obtained 
in virtue of a previous i lana by congress. We 
had no communication with the president on the subject: 
nor do I ong ay that he had any knowledge, either of what 
we applied for, or what was furnished us; our application 
was to his private secretary, and the inventory or ac- 
count, as handed to us by him, was annexed to our report 
Without examination by us, and both the report and inven- 
tory were ordered to be printed, neither the one or the 
other having been first read in the house, the reading hav- 
ng been dispensed with, as is usual in cases of reports of 
committees. 

Soon after the report and inventory had been printed, 
and some days before the discussion arose in the house 
on the report, J learned from the president that the in- 
ventory, so far as it related to the biflbard table, &e. was 


entirely erroneous; and that 20 part of the public appro- | 


priation had been, or would be applied to any such pur- 
pose. I regret that circumstances prevented me from 
making this explanation afierwards when the couversa- 
tion on the subject teok place in the house, since, lad I 
done 80, it is probable so many remarks might not have 
been indulged in before the public. 

I am very respectfully, your humble servant, 


S. VAN RENSELAER. 
Judge J. Clarke. 





Com. Porten is still at Key West, and the Spanish 
and Mexican fleets lay in sight of each other. ‘The com- 
modore’s force is as formerly; but he has lost his first 
officer, who has been taken prisoner and carried into Ha- 
vana. He had taken a coaster and was making tor Key 
West, when he was pursued and was obliged to run his 
prize vessel ashore. With five of his own men and tif 
teen prisoners he got into the long boat, when the latter 
overpowered him, and thus he was made a prisoner. 





Cotomsia. From the Gaceta de Colombia, of arch 
3. We have the pleasure to anpounce to the public that 
the estimate drawn up in the office of the secretary of 
finance of the expenditure Curing the present vear, is 
much less than that of last; the deercase is to be attribute 
ed to the measures of economy which have been tempo- 
ravily adopted by the liberator president, an exercise of 
his extraordinary powers. ‘The amount of the estimates 


for this year is $8,550,027 74.—that of last year was 


$15,487,719 345 there is, therefore, a decrease in favour 

of the republic of $6,937,691 54, as may be seen below. 
Estimates for the year 1827. 

Foreign department, 

Interior, including law estimates, 

Finance, about 


$59,369 73 
527,386 41 
632,742 7} 





War, 4.307.797 4 

Navy, 012,721 0 

Interest of the debt, 2,100,000 0 
Total, $8,550,027 74 





Oc 


Estimates for 1826. 
Foreign department, $295,762 71 
Interior, including law estimates, 621,431 1 
Finance, 2,958,142 73 


War, 6,803,206 1 
Sean 4,809,077 44 





Total, $15,487,719 3 


Estimates for 1827, 8,550,027 7 





Difference in favour cf the nation, 6,937,691 34, 


” —. 
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Still farther reduetions may be made, in our opinion, if 
the army be diminished and our principal attention be di- 
rected towards the navy, so as to have a sufficient, mari- 
time force. The expenses thereby incurred are easily 
supported by prizes and hostilities on the enemy’s trade, 
which is not the case with what is spent on the army. 
Besides, a large proportion of the persons employed in the 
navy are not a loss to the agriculture of the country, as 
enlistments can be made in foreign countries without 
breaking their neutrality. It is a sukject well worthy the 
attention of congress, to examine the estimates, to reduce 
them as low as possible, and simplify the administration of 
finance. In the foreign department we are of opinion 
that the estimates should be increased about $40, or 
50,000, because Celombia cannot, in imitation of the Ot- 
toman Porte, avoid sending ministers to foreign powers; 
us sheis ina state to enter into new relations and preserve 
those whichalready exist, we think it both right and ad- 
vantageous to extend our foreign legations for the present, 
for example, to all the new American states our allies, 
even though they should be discharged by charge @ af= 
faires,to France, Denmark, Sweden and Holland. 

‘The editors whe ew York Daily Advertiser learn. 
from a gentleman laf€ly arrived from the Spanish Main, 
that the two frigates Colombia and Cundinamarea, in- 
tended for some hostile expedition against the Spanish 
territory, were nearly ready for sea on the 20th March, 
when the preparations were suddently suspended, by 
an order from Bolivar, and the expedition abandoned, 


| It was generally understood that Porto Rice was its ob- 
jeet; and that the ships were to co-operate in some man- 
ner with the Mexican squadron. 

The Colombian privateer sloop Bolivar, recently eap- 
tured the brig Xerxes, near the Isle of Pines; after they 
had fired onee, the crew, about thirty in number, ran be- 
low, and the vessel was taken without opposition, though 
mounting sik guns, two of very heavy calibre. A con- 
siterable amount in gold dust was tound on board. The 
brig was from Airiea, and had just landed several hun- 
dred slaves-=the captain of the privateer afterwards ob- 
tained information where the negroes were, landed his 
men, and obtained all of them, except 10 or 12, and cars 
ried them off. 

Cart. Franxury. The last London papers contradict 
the statement made afew days previous, that captain 
Franklin had sneceeded in the objects of his over-land 
expedition, and gone on board the Blossom sloop of war, 
No such intelligence, it appears, had been received from 
the North West Company, or through any other channel. 








Tur rricgaté Unrrep Sates, com. Hull, arrived at 
N. York on Monday last from a cruize of three and a hail¢ 
years in the Pacifie, all well, not having lost an officer 
since her departure from the United States. 





COMMERCE IN THE OLDEN TIME. Inthe year 1750, 
160 vessels, of all sorts and sizes, entered the port of Phi- 
ladeiphia, and 171 cleared. At New York in the same 
year, there were 211 arrivals, and 222 clearances. ‘The 
same year, in the three governments of Massachusetts, 
| ithode Island, and New Hampshire, the entries amount- 
ed to761, and the clearances to 860. Butit is observed 
that many of these were small coasters, that entered and 
cleared several times in the course of a year. 

Inthe year ending March 23d, 1756, there were 199 
arrivals at the port of Philadelphia, and 212 clearances. 
Among the clearamees were 53 ships and, 21 snows, and 
53 brigs. ‘The rest were smaller vessels. Among the 
clearanees, we find 4 ‘for New Castle on Delaware,’ noted 
with the same fapmality as the clearances for London, 
though the three lower counties on Delaware were then 
united with the province of Pennsylvania. 

In the same year there were 288 arrivals at Charleston 
&. C. and 253 clearances; from which it appears that the 
cominerce of Charleston was at that time greater than 
that of either New York or Philadelphia. 

We have heard it said that Yorktown, Virginia, now 
dwindled down to a trifling village of fifty or sixty houses, 
at one period imported for hoth New York and Philadel- 
phia. Can any of our antiquarians adduce proot of the 
statement? | Phila. Gazette. 





as it was presumed, for the want of funds to carry it on.. 
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Marrimonrat. The ‘Boston Courier” says, a re- 
spectable citizen handed to us yesterday for publication, 
a notice of marriage, by one of the clergymen of the city, 
ofa man of colour to a white girl. We have no doubt of 
the fact, though we forbear publishing the names of the 

arties, till we have had time to inquire more particular- 
y into the cireumstances attending so shameful a violation 
of the laws of the commonwealth, as well as of the com- 
mon feelings of humanity. The marriage act of 1786, 
section 7, enacts 

That no person by this act authorized to marry, shall 
join in marriage any white person with any negro, Indian 
or mulatto, on penalty of the sum of fifty pounds, two 
third parts thereof to the use of the county wherein such 
offence shall be committed, and the residue to the prose- 
cutor, to be recovered by the treasurer of the same county, 
in manner as aforesaid; and all such marriages shall be ab- 
solutely null and void. 

— 

MansiavucuTer. A curious trial came on at the last 
Columbia cireuit court. Capt. Moore, of the steam 
boat Olive Branch, was indicted for manslaughter, <A 
Mr. Dickie, while the hands were lowering the boat to 
take him ashore, was thoughticss enough to jump in and 
capsize her, and he was drowned. They might just as 
wellhave indicted the man who built the boat, or the 
farmer who grew the hemp for the tackle, as capt. 
Moore. Ofcourse he was acquitted. LV. ¥. Ing. 





Procnress oF sTEAM. A few years sinee the Paragon, 
then the swiftest stcam-boat on the Hudson, made her 
passage from Albany to New York in twenty-seven hours, 
which was pronounced a ‘remarkably short” one; now 
there are two boats onthe river, which perform the dis- 
tance in about twelve hours. ‘The New York Enquirer 
says—‘‘perhaps nothing can place in a stronger point of 
view the velocity of these boats than the fact, that when 
they «re at the top oftheir speed, and are gomg in oppo- 
site directions, they will pass cach other at the rate of a 
mile in two minutes, being a degree of swiftness rarely 
witnessed even on a race-course!”’ iM. ¥. paper. 

The steam boat Tecumseh, arrived at Lousville from 
New Orleans in nine days and four hours, having lost 
one whole night and part of another, by fog—distance 
4500 mules. 

Tue royal FAMILY OF Briraix. Mr. Hume ealeu- 
lated, lately, in the British house of commons, that the 
amount of the sums on the British pension list, paid to the 
different junior branches of the roval family, was 234,000 


cage sterling, in addition to the £1,200,000 for the | 


ing. 

Journat or Part Jones. A copy of this. valuable 
and interesting manuscript, in the best of binding and 
handsome writing, is now in Portsmouth, N. H. It was 
eopied from the original by Paul Jones himself, and pre- 
sented to Louis X VL. on the lst of Jan. 1786, as will be 
seen by referring to Jones’ life, page 353; it is shortly to 
be published, together with some correspondence relat- 
ing to our revolutionary war. 





AcTIVE BENEVOLENCE. A horse harnessed toa chaise, 
was observed during the greater part of yesterday tied 
at the lower end of Merchant’s hall, says the Boston 
Courier. Some passer-by, more considerate than the 
owner of the beast, towards night placed ona conspicu- 
ous part of the harness the following label—‘}Vanted 
half a peck of oats. Inquire within.” 

PrinTinG in Parts. Paris consumes 409,000 reams 
of paper at 12 franes, and 25,000 kilograms of printing ink 
at4franes. It is computed that there are 600 presses in 
operation in Paris, which produce an annual receipt of 
9,000,000 tranes. 

Untow cawnat. On Saturday the 7th inst. the great 
wheel of 36 feet diameter, which has been ereeted by the 
Union Canal company, at the mouth of Clark’s ereek, for 
the purpose of raising the water out of the Swatara fee- 
der into the summit, near Lebanon; was put in motion 
and sueceeded to the full extent of the mogt sagguine ex- 


The head of water by which it is intended to propel the 
wheel, is 3 feet. On this first trial, however, the head 
was only 9 inches, and the gate raised 2 inches, With 
this force, the wheel moved majestically, operating upon 
two double foreing pumps of 144 inches. eter each, 
and propelling the water through a raising main of 20 
inches diameter, 850 feet in length, end 93 feet perpendi- 
cular height, with a facility which astonished all who wit- 
nessed the interesting sight. ) te ee 
In addition to this wheel.now ready for operation, we 
understand that the company have nearly completed a 
steam engine of one hundred .horse power; thus putting 
to rest all doubts which have heretofore been entertained 
as to the success of the important works, in which they 
have been engaged. For it must be remarked, that the 
successful application of the mechanical power in the 
present instance, shows that, by the inercase of the same 
means, the whole of the waters of the Swatara and Quit- 
tapahilla can be carried to the summit. 

[Harrisburg Chron. 
New York. The legislature of this state adjourned 
on the 17th inst. t* meet again on the 2nd Tuesday of 
September, a special session,to be devoted to an examina- 
tion of the revised code of laws now in progress, by com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose; one of whom is John 
C. Spencer, esq. recently appointed in the place of Henry 
Wheaton, esq. resigned; a worthy successor of a worthy 
man. 
Itappears that since 1797 the sum of $148,707 94 has 
been expended in ar: hy | the navigation of the Hudson, 
chiefly between Troy and Albany, only 35,566 16 having 
been paid for works performed below the latter; of the 
whole no more than $29,250 has been paid out of the state 
treasury—the balance was raised by private subseriptions, 
local lotteries, &e. 

There is a village in Essex county, situate on the river 
Au Sable, which empties into Lake Champlaim, called 
Keesville, regularly laid out, with large cotton factories, 
iron works and other mills, and a population exceeding 
1,500 souls! Five years ago there was no settlement at 
this den wild spot. The iron mines are peculiarly valua- 
ble. ‘The country adjacent is covered with immense fo- 
rests of pines. ok 

Rvussta. An official account states, that in the 4 years 
from 1823 to 1826, 50,980 persons were carried off by 
extremely sudden death, in the Russian empire:—4591 
were murdered; 4,687 committed suicide. There were 
664 robbers; and 11,348 criminals and vagabonds were ar- 
rested; there were 11,685 fires, by which 176 churches 
and convents, 4,501 dwelling houses in the towns, and 
76,029 houses m the country were reduced to ashes. 

-——— 

Mexico. The London Times says that Prussia has 
followed the example of Great Britain and the U. States, 
and signed a commercial treaty with the new Mexican re- 
public. ‘Thus, one by one, the links which formed the 
ponderous chain of the holy alliance given way under 
their own feet. 








FOREIGN NEWS 

Great Britian and Ireland. 'The amount of the poor 
rates in Bristol about four years ago, was fifteen thousand 
pounds; for the current year the rate was nearly, if not 
quite, double that amount. 

The duke of Athol has transferred to the erown his in- 
terest in the eustom house duties levied in the Isle of 
Man, for the sum of 150,000 pounds. The crown is now 
possessed of the entire duties. 

in the year 1822, the total number of officens in the 
British army, was 13,721; in 1826, it was 13,839. 
(‘This is about double the number of the whole troops of 
the United States. 

Inthe course of [gst year there had been admitted 412 
officers without purchase, and 783 by purchase, 

France. The marquis de Laplace, and marshal the 
marquis Viomenil, both peers of France, died on the 
5th March. ‘lhe former isthe author of the system of 
the world; the latter was one of the gallant Frenchmen 
who contributed their aid to our independence. France, 
has also lost another distinguished citizen, M. de Girar- 





pectations of its projectors. 


din, a prominent leader of the opposition, 
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A me has arrived in the U.’ States bearing de- TO THE EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON TELEGRAPH. 
spatches to the French minister. Blue Spring, Scott county, Ky. 3d April, 1827. 


The Journal du Commerce of Feb. 27 says, that the 
irigete Guerriere of 60 guns, built at Marseilles, for the 
acha of Egypt, and which sustained great damage in the 
dunching, would be ready for sea in a month, and would 
sail for Alexandria with a French crew of about 400 men, 
and under the French fiag. 

Austria. The Gazette of Augsburg announces, nn- 
der the head of Vienna, that that city had been thrown 
into consternation by the murder of {the Abbe Plank, 
professor of mathematics. He was 72 ycars old, and had 

eichstadt, (Napoleon’s son.) He was a distinguished 
and much esteemed man—the person suspected of his 
murder, was immediately handed over to the tribunal. 
He is of good society and named Jaroszinski, and has 
served as colonel of the Polish legion, and is decorated 
with various orders. He had made the acquaintance of 
the unfortunate professor under pretext of borrowing 
money from him. ‘The Abbe Plank was found piereed 
with thirteen pionard wounds. 

Greece and Turkey. Private “etters from Constan- 
tinople, anounce that the Porte had again declared, 
through the Reis Effendi, its determination to reject all 
diplomatic overtures in tavor of the Greck insurgents. 
The motives for this decision are the same as those ex- 
pressed on previous occasions. 

e Egyptian fleet, which sailed from Alexandria for 
the Morea, on the 20th November, commanded by Mo- 
harem Bey, son-in-law of the Pacha, consisted of 78 sail, 
of which, 50 were sloops of war, four fire-ships, and the 
rest European and ‘Turkish transports. 
troops on board, but money, provisions, and ammuni- 


tion. The specie on board amounted to 900,000 Spanish 
dollars. 
Portugal. Lisbon dates to March 3d, state, that since 


the rebels have been worsted, several of their detach- 
ments have mutinied, and demanded the heads of their 
leaders. Other accounts are, that the rebels had concen- 
trated their forces and taken a position from which gen. 


given lessons to the eco prince and the duke of 





} 


There were no i the administration. 


| 


! 


Clinton, with the English and Portuguese troops, were | 


soon to attempt their dislodgement. 

Brazil. A severe battle took place onthe 26th Fe- 
bruary, between the Brazilian and Buenos Ayrean armirs 
in which the former were defeated. They fought with 
the greatest obstinacy, and were separated only by the 
nightcoming on. The loss on both sides appears to be 
nearly equal. When the action commenced the Bucnos 
Ayrean army numbered about eight thousand men, prin- 
cipally mounted; that ofthe Brazilians about ten thon- 
sand. Much importance is attached to this battle 2s in- 
volving consequences of great interest to both countrics; 
but we have no particulars. 





- — POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

Having inserted in page 20, of the present volume, an 
article on the ‘‘sigus of the times” trom the ** National 
Intelligencer,” we feel obligated to give the following let- 
ter from col. R. M. Johnson, and the replieation of Mr. 
W. W. Seaton, one of the editors of the ‘‘lutelligencer,” 
and so we must proeced while the special matter shall be 
uuder discussion, 

With all our care to avoid a notice of such matters as 
produce publications over which we have no controu! 
we have been several times led into the appropriation of 
pages to discussions too long, however interesting, tor the 
limited room that we have, and which is rather devoted 
to documents and the investigation of principles, than to 
record the ‘politics of the day.”? On this account it was 
that we have not insertes! the publication of gov. Van 
Ness, of Vermont, in relation to the late clection of a 
scnator of the United States in that statc, knowing that it 
would be productive of a quantity of matter very in- 


convenient for us to dispose of, and over which we |! expressed on that cecasion, and the sentiments I utter- 


could not exert any discretion—tor it is the “rule abso- 
jute”? for the management of this paper, equally to insert 
different views of the same subjegt, if pre sented, and for 
ourselves to acknowledge error when maniiested to us. 
This is not wholly conformable, we well know, to the 
political morality ef our time—but jt will aegp well, 
gna be approved of in time to come, 





Srr: in compliance with your request, as far as in my 
power, I will now detail to you the substance of a conver~ 
sation which took place between Mr. Seaton, the junior 
editor of the National Intelligencer, and myself; which he 
has thought proper partially to disclose—first, to indivi- 
duals, and lastly to the public; and in both cases he as- 
cribed language to me which I never used. 

You will particularly attend to the time of the eonver- 
sation, whith was early in the session of congress previ- 
ous to the last,.and upon a subject personal to himself, 
viz. the transter of the printing of the laws of congress 
from the National Intelligencer to the National Journal. 
‘The meeting with Mr. Seaton in the senate chamber, at 
the close of a daily session, was accidental, and the con- 
versation unpremeditated. 

[had been in habits of intimacy and friendship with 
Mr. Seaton, for 12 or 15 ‘years, and the conversation, 
which was casual, no doubt partook of that freedom of 
remark, which the nature of the subject, and the most 
perfect confidence and friendship would naturally inspire ; 
not supposing that it ever could or would be the subject 
of private disclosure or public remark. In a few days 
after, notwithstanding this, Mr. Seaton, either directly or 
indirectly, communicated the conversation to Mr. Clay, 
of whom he had spoken with no little freedom; and as the 
facts came to me they were so misrepresented that I did 
not know that the allusion was made to this conversation, 
until, on a subsequent day, I was informed that Mr. Sea- 
ton had made the communication. I was represented as 
having made remarks personally offcnsive and abusive otf 
Having, up to that period, entertain- 
ed the very highest opinion of the integrity and amiable 
disposition of Mr. Seaton, I was more than astonished, I 
was shocked, at what I considered a wanton and unneces- 
sary attempt to destroy that harmony of social intereourse 
which had ever existed between the members of the ad- 
ministration and myself, and particularly to make a breach 
of friendship between Mr. Clay and myself. As it was 
a conversation that 1 did not think any man of honor would 
ever condesccend to mention again, more especially with 


,a design to make mischief, and recollecting the remarks 
of Mr. Seaton himselt, I was anxious to place his diselo- 


>} 


tues to want of prudence and discretion on this oceasion, 


rather than to aseribe them to malignity of heart and want 
‘ot principle; and [ telt less disposed to attribute them to 


‘sonal, L will say devoied friend of Mr, Seaton, anc 


a wish on his part to eurry favor with the administration 


-at my expense, and in violation of those principles which 


govern honorable men in private and social intercourse 
with each other,—principles that- have been consecrated 
by time, and by which all men are shielded from the eni- 
madversions of the world upon auy unguarded expres- 
Sicn. 
Niark, also, that up to this period I had been the per- 
his 
partner, Mr. Gales. During the recess, and before th: 
commenecment of the last session of congress, I discover- 
ed that some of the publie prints used the same language, 
which Mir, Seaton had aseribed to me; but as my name 
was not connected with the publieation, I remained si- 
lent. In the course: of the last session of congress I de- 
tailed to several friends the cireurnastanees and manner ot 
that conversation, tt mentioned it to one of the members 
of the administration, who told me that he had been in- 


, | formed or understood that Mr. Seaton had not intended 


‘tomake any part ef the conversation public, and was 


mortified that it at become so. 





This softened my feel- 


lines on the occasion, and I had determined to converse 
twiath Mr. Seaton; but, wpsr 


reflection, | thought it was 
his duty to explain to me this extraordinary apparent de- 
parture frou the rules of honor which time had conse- 
erated,  L wish you cistimetly to understand, that my re- 
eret at his course did not arise from the least unwilling- 
uess that the whele world should know the opinions which 


ed. [ti had supposed that they were to be made the 
subject of public investigation, I might have selected dil- 
ferent language to express them. 

But to come to the couyersation. Iexpressed my deep 
regret that the printing of the laws had been transferred 
trom the Intelligencer to the Journal, on account of my 
persoual friendship to My. Seaton and Mr, Gales, and es 
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pressed my doubts as to the policy of the measure, in re- 
ference to the administration. In fact, I stated that I did 
not believe it was a wise measure, and that i thought it 
would do more harm than good. Mr. Seaton appeared 
deeply wounded; not so much on account of any great 
pecuniary disadvantage which would result trom the trans- 
ter, as the act itself, which he considered a mark of dis- 
approbation of his course, and an attempt to injure, in a 
small affair, which was unworthy of any administration. 
Learning from some of his remarks that he considered 
Mr. Clay his enemy, l expressed surprise, and told him | 
was under an impression that there existed between Mir. 
Clay and himself the most perfect good will and friend- 


ship. I reeollect the very language of Mr. Seaton to this 
remark. He said Mr. Clay had no friendly teeling to- 


wards him, and never could have; that he knew Air. Clay 
too well; and Mr. Clay knew this fact too well, ever to 


be his friend. As I did not desire to hear any personal 


insinuations or charges, I did not ask for an explanation of 
what he meant; nor did I know at that time, nor do Ll ever 
wish to know, to what facts he alluded. t waived this 
part of the conversation, by saying to him, in a familiar 
siyle, that I expected now to see him break ground against 
the administration. He said that he could not oppose the 
measures of the administrauion which he approved, on 
account of any injury dene himself personally by one of its 
members. ‘his answer accorded with my own views of 
propriety, and I stated that I had acted, and should con- 
tinue to act, upon that principle; that 1 would neither op- 
pose what my judgment approved, nor adyocate what I 
disapproved, on account ot the presidential quesuon; that 
t considered it my duty to give to the administration eve- 
ry opportuuty to be judged by the correctuess of its mea- 
‘ures—but as [ conscientiously believed that gen. Jack- 
son was, at the time of Mr. Adams’ election, the decided 
choice of a majority of the citizens of the United States, L 
should feel myself justified, upon tie principles of free 
xovernment, to vote for gen. Jackson at the polls, although 
the administration might be as pure as the angeis in hea- 
ven, Although this language may be too strong, and not 
proper for such an occasion, yet other words which 1 did 
not use have been added, to give to my cxpressions the 
appearance of profanity. 
{ am perfectly willing to be judged by my actions; and 
although Thave uniformly declared for the election of 
‘n. Jackson, i defy any man to say that my course has 
seen illiberal towards the administration. 1] do not at this 
time recollect a single vote of mine in which I found it my 
duty to vote against what may be termed an administia- 
tion measure. Be this as it may, I defy any man to pomt 
out an expression of mine, in public debate or in private 
conversation, where I have treated the members of the 
administration with rudeness or disrespect. 
thus to act, 1 should violate those feelings of perfect re- 
spect and sincere persona! friendship, which 1 have ever 
entertained for the m—some for more than twenty years— 
none for Jess than twelve or fifteen years. IL have never 
intended to be personal in any remarks of mine in rela- 
tion to the present administration. ' It 1S puntul enough 
to be separated from friends, politically, with whom I 
have been in the habits of intimacy so many years; that 
yain shall never be increased by any act of mine, if 1 know 
it, by makinga breach in that fricadly and social imter- 
course which Ihave ever maintained with them imdividu- 
ally, up tothe present period. 
often find language too feeble to express my feelings. 
his is one of those occasions. Il cannot express my re- 
gret that there should be a necessity for me take up my 
time in making a statement of a private conversation, 
which J never should have thought of again but for the 
acts herein related,, and which never ought to haye 
been brought before the public. It presents an example 
of a social and frieadly intercourse and personal coni- 
dence violated, which must mortify all good men; and 
which, if sanetoned, would subject our most unguarded 
expressions to our intimate tricnds, in whom we place 
unbounded confidence, to public observation and seruti- 
ny. I donot claim that perfection which would bear such 
seratmy without the imputation of imprudence at times; 
but } have the consolation to believe that neither friend 
nor foe ean charge me with having acted ina way to re- 
quire them to come before the public to explain or detail 


private conversations. 


it 1 were | 


——— ee > 





{ must not omit to State that major Eaton, of Tennes- 
seve, came up soon after the conversation with Mr. Sea~ 
ton commenced; but, not heving conversed with him 
on the subject, I do not know what part of it he heard or 
ean remember. With respect, your obedicnt servant, 

RH: M. JOHNSON, 

Gen. Durr Green. 

FOR THE UNITED STATES TELEGRAPH. 

The letter of col. Richard M. Jonhson, published in 
the ‘Telegraph of last evening, requires from me some 
notice. L have never publicly identified colonel Johnson’s 
name with the violent expressions which have been im- 
puted to him, and which he certainly used, and never 
should have done so; but as the public has become. ac- 
quainted with them, lam not surprised that col. J. should 
jendeavor, by all the means in his power, to relieve him- 
self from the effect which declarations so reckless in 
then character and spiritare ealculated to produce on the 
reputation of a pubhe man. Respecting col. Johnson for 
his public services, and esteeming him for his private vir- 
tues, | sincerely regretted that he should permit the vio- 
lence of party teelings so far to gct the better of his good 
judgment and his proverbial philanthropy, as to enter~ 

aim and utter sentiments so unbecoming a patriot and a 
senator; and I as sincerely regret that he has, by his pub- 


lication, obliged me to bear witness to the signal impro- 
pricty which he, in fact, himself acknowledges. Indeed, 
he admits so fuily all thet has been stated, in regard to 
the conversation between us, to whieh he refers, that } 
should not deem any reply to his letter necessary, had he 
not, very much to my surprise, sought to give to that eon- 
versation a private character, and consequently to make 
it appear, that, by speaking of his indisereet expressions, 
1 had violated his cowicence. This, 1 aver, was not the 
fact. Lam warranted in sayiag so, because there was no- 
thing in the commencement, in the tone, in the manner, 
or in the place, of tliat conversation, or in the relation in 
which col. J. aud myself stood to each other, at the time, 
to impart to it « confidential character. The conversa- 
‘ion was entirely casual, was open, loud, and as public as 
the place permitted it to be. ‘here was a third person 
present during a part of it, he admits, and I am not sure 
that there were not others within hearing. It is proba- 
ble that another genUeman would approach and listen to 
a confidential conversation, or that col. J. would have 
continued it, being such, after that gentleman joined us? 

Letting this, however, pass for the present, I will, since 
1am compelled to notice the subjeet thus publicly, state, 
as bricily as { ean, what really passed on the oceasion re- 
| ferred to, in order to correct some newspaper misrepres 
| sentations and some inaccuracics in col. Johnson’s own 
Statement. 

Some time ia the session of 1825-6, as I was passing 
through the senate cliaubex to the seeretary’s table after 
the senate had adjourned, L was hailed by col. Johnson, 
(sitting near one of the fire places under the gallery, with 
one other member standing or walking near him), who, if 
his familiar manner of speaking, said, “show goes it old 
friend: well, when are you coming out?” 

Editor. On what subject, colonel? 

Col. J. Why, on the presidential question. Are you 
not coming out against the administration? 

Editor. § canivtell. The administration has hardly 
commenced its career yet, and I don’t see any thing, so 
far, to condemn. 

Col. J. What of that? 
laws from your paper? 

Editor. ‘True; but that would be making a_private 
grievance a motive tor public conduct; and that we eannot 
do, however sore we may feel about it. As for.Mr. Clay, 
[know he isno friend of ours; we opposed him, and f 
understand that he has always been hostile to us and our 
paper; but the administration may pursve a policy that 
we have approved in other adminjstrations, and if they 
do so, how can we with any consisteney oppose them? a4 

Col. Johnson, (with vehemenee, and, I think, with an 
oath)}—I would not care for that. If any body injured 
me, J would give them as good as they sent; and, as for 
this administration, we will turn them out, as sure as 
there isa God in Heaven. 

Editor, But, col. how can you say so, before you see 
what course the admmistration will adopt? Supposg they 








Has not Clay taken away the 
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consult tie public mterest, and pursue'a course that you 
think right? 

Col. J. 1 don’t: care: [raising his arm, and speaking 
with warmth], for, by the Eternal, if they act as pure as 
the angels that stand at the right hand of the throne of 
God, we'll put them down. 

To this I made no reply, but left the col. to pursue the 
errand that carried me tothe senate chamber. The last 
semark astonished and shocked me, and made an impres- 
sion on my mind too oe ever to be effaced. I have 
stated it with a fidelity that I would attest at the last mo- 
ment of life, and I have related the rest of the conversa- 
tion with substantial truth. Col. Johnson gives a differ- 
ent turn to his remarks, and no doubt honestly; but he 
was so much excited, that he ought not to be too confident 
in the aecaracy of his memory. I am as fully impressed 
as any man, with the indelicacy and unseemliness of light- 
ly repeating conversations that are even not confidential, 
and | certainly contormed to this impression in the case 
of col. Johnson; but I am not clear that a sense of public 
duty did not require me forthwith to give the utmost pub- 
licity to the declaration of col. Johnson, that his country- 
men might be advised of a principle of action so mon- 
strous, avowed by a prominent member of a great party 
in the republic. 

But the office of a public accuser is not an enviable 
one, and to col. Johnson I owed seversl years of kindness 
and apparent friendship. I theretore spoke of his impru- 
denee to no one fpr several days, nor until the following 
incident Jed me to do so, and then, without giving per- 
mission to repeat it. In a free fire-side conversation 
some evenings afterwards, a member of congress, in specu- 
lating on the probable course of certain politicians, hap- 
pened to say that col. R. M. Johnson would go for the 
administration. I asked him if he had any reason to think 
col. J. friendly to the administration. He replied that he 
was confident of the fact, as he had been informed that 
col. J. had given amember of the cabinet to understand 
that he was a derided friend. ithought it ineumbent on 
me to undeceive the gentleman alluded to, and did so by 
stating what had passed betweencol. J. and myself im the 
senate chamber. 1 subsequently mentioned the conversa- 
tion to one other gentleman; but whether either of the 
two communicated it to Mr. Clay, or whether Mr. Clay 

‘as informed of it at all, } know not, as [ have not ex- 
changed a word, beyond a simple salutation, with that 

ntleman, since he became secretary of state; and there- 
Sve col. J’s. insinuation, that 1 betrayed him to Mr. _C. is 
wholly gratuitous and untrue. 

It may be proper to state, in explanation of my remark 
respecting Mr. Clay’s hostility to our paper, that it had 
reference not altogether to public indications of feeling on 
his part, which he took no pains to conceal, (for whatever 
faults he may have, waut of frankness in avowing his dis- 
likes or resentments is not among the number), but to 
the communication of a distinguished member trom Vir- 
ginia, who, in discoursing to me, some time before, on the 
propriety of our assailing the administration, urged, as a 
reason, within his knowledge, that Mr. Clay had always 
been inimical to us. That gentleman will reegliect the 
answer which I madeto him also: that in shaping our edi- 
torial course we threw our personal affairs entirely out of 
view. 

But col. Johnson alleges that his remarks to me were 
confidential. ‘The fact is, col. J. had as little right to 
make me the depository of his political scerets, as L had 
to know that his revelations were intended to be confiden- 
tial; for we were too well acquainted with each other’s 
presidential predilections, to invite from him a confiden- 
tial disciosure of his attachments on that head, or to ren- 
der such a disclosure necessary. As far back as the pre- 
ceding session, that is, the session in which Mr Adams 
was elected president, and even before his inauguration, 
eo]. Johnson had determined to enter the ranks of the 
opposition that was to be, and urged me to go with him and 
his party. It may be well te advert to this imeident a 
little more particularly: for every body acquainted with 
the colonel’s carnest and impressive manner knows, that 
what he says is net easily forgotten. j 

It was just before his departure from congress, in 
March, 1825, mecting the colonel in the vestibule of the 
senate chamber, he stopped to take leave, and said to me, 
lre hoped that as geireral Jackson’s friends would sup- 








port us in the election of printer, (to take place in a “ty 
or two), we would come out against the administration af- 
ter the adjournment of congress, [although the adminis- 
tration was not then formed, tor the president was not in- 
stalled, and of course had not even nominated a member 
of his cabinet] and further said, if we did not, we might 
expect the opposition of the friends of the general. [I in- 
formed the colonel then, as afterwards, tat we could not 
regulate the course of our paper by private considerations: 
that as Mr. Crawford had not sueceeded, we were con- 
tent that Mr. Adams had; that we hoped he would ad- 
minister the government ably and beneficially; ‘and if 
he did so we could not oppose him simply because we 
had opposed his election; that general Jackson should al- 
ways receive at our hands that fairness and respect which 
his eminent public services and well earned standing en- 
titled him to; but that we never had and never would 
trammel or compromise our editorial course by any pri- 
vate stipulations. Is it probable, after this conversation, 
that col. J. should, at the following session, think of mak- 
ing to me a confidential revelation of his sentiments on 
the same topic? But I repeat, L was not authorized by a 
single circumstance to consider it confidential; and T had 
not the remotest idea that it was so, nox indeed did it de- 
serve to be. As well might another opposition senator 
claim to have been confidential, who, in a public place, 
in the hearing of several, on being raHicd on the trramph 
of the administration party on the Panama mission, said 
“ves, they have beaten us by a few votes, after a hard 
battle, but if they had only taken the other side and re- 
fused the mission, we would have had them.” 

I am far from imputing to col. Johnson intentional mis- 
statement; but he has done me great injustice, and I have 
defended myself by a detail of fects, as brief as 1 could 
make it. I would have said less, had less sufficed; but 
when an humble individual is called on to vindicate him- 
self against the great odds of a cistinguished name and 
high station, it is due to himself that he omit nothing 
which truth authorizes him to use. W.W. SEATON. 

Washington, April 18, 1827, 
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DEBATE ON ‘THE WOOL BILL. 
Tiovtsk OF REPRESENTATIVES, Fxn. 10, 1897. 

The bill for the protection of the woollen manufactu- 
rers having been read a third time, and the question be-: 
ing On its passage— 

Mr. Cambreleng took the floor, and addressed the 
house as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: In appealing to those who represent the 
agricultural interest in this house, I shall abstain, as far 
as Lam able, from any refined speculations in political 
economy. I shall address myself to the reason and sound 
understanding, not ouly to the wool growers of my own 
state, of Pennsylvania, and Ohio; but, sir, to the great 
agricultural interest of cur country, and to the American 
people. I shail address them in plain, direct, and, what 
may seem to some gentlemen, bold language: for we have 
ordered to a thi:d reading, and are now about to pass, a 
formidable measure, and in the most obnoxious form. 
Some gentlemen have voted for the bill, in obedience to 
the wishes of their constituents—an authority which 1} 
shall not question here, or any where else; others have 
voted for it upon principle; upon a principle of patriot- 
ism, presuming itto bea. measure for the protection ot 
industry. I vote against itupon principle, because I believe 
it to be a bill for the relief of the meorporated compa- 
nies of New England; not only for the benefit of the com- 
panies of New Engiand, but the woollen manufacturers 
of Old England too; because I believe it to be an enor- 
mous tax on agriculture; a measure destructive to our 
revenuc, and in strict accordance with the existing policy 
and views of Great Britain—ruinous to our great mann- 
facturing interest of the interior, and, in the end, fatal to 
the rights, morals, and happiness of New England. Its 
principle is avaricee—its victim, patriotism. 

Before L proceed to the question, allow me briefly to no- 
tice the a sory remarks of my colleague, (Mr. Storrs. ) 
He was pleascd to introduce the West India question. 
I shall not avail myself of my. privilege; but I will now 
say to him, that, when that question is before the house, 
if he and his friends will not extinguish the debate upon it 
by the previous question, we shall be able to prove to this 
house, and to the nation, that four members ofthe oppo- 
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sition—I trust my colleague is not startled at the sound— 
that four members of the opposition, at the last session, 
yoted down, in committee, three administration men, and 
snstructed the chairman to reporta bill, removing the dis- 
criminating duties on British colonial commerce. If my 
colleague and his friends will not again stifle debate, by 
the previous question, we shali be able to expose to the 


capacity of those to whom, for a brief term, we have con- 
fided our foreign negotiations. 
My colleague was pleased to introduce Pennsylvania, 
too. Pennsylvania is, where Pennsylvania was—for her 
country. And, however, sir, | may differ from her de- 
jJegation, as | have done, and still do, upon the question 
ofp protecting duties, ] am proud to acknowledge that it 
is the only question about which we differ. Whenever 
my colleague and his friends will introduce a measure, as 
he terms it, of “great national eoncern’”—whenevyer he 
will combine the supposed interest of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, he will find 
Pennsylvania now, where she was in 1824; but Pennsyl- 
vania has sagacity to distinguish between a measure of 
“great national concern,’’ and a prohiltory bill for the 
relief of the incorporated companies of New England. 
My colleague referred also to the laws and policy of 
Great Britain. He challenged us, with an air of defiance, 
to show one single act—one practical measure, departing 
from her ancient system, and enforcing the principles oi 
iree trade. Here, sir,is the British tariff, passed on the 
Sth July, 1825—executed on the Sth January, 1826— 
abolishing a long list of prohibitory duties, and among 
others, substituting the following. _ 
Manufactures of cotton and cast iron. 
Plain china, earthen ware, and manu- 


10 per cent. 


factures of wool, BB Ses 
Wrought iron, manufactures of glass, 

steel, and tin, eye. 
Colored or gilt china, manufactures of 

brass, copper, leather, and silk, no «© 


On printed cottons, an addition equal to the excise. 

According to the policy of the present ministry, the 
highest protecting duty is 50 per cent, a 

Lam not to be reminded that the reform is incomplete, 
we know that some of their ancient prohibitions do re- 
main, but not with the approbation ef ministers. Yes, 
‘their corn Jaws remain, to consume the little remnant of 
the poor man’s labor. But away with British laws and 


from its lawful channels, to seck new avenues to con- 
sumption through Canada. As merchants and traders, 
we pray you to return to the sound policy from which 
we never departed till 1816. During six and twenty 
years, our tariff was never touched, unless the necessi- 
ties of the treasury required it—as in the wars with 
France, the Barbary powers, and England. As mere 
merchants, we care not what your rates of impost may 
be; and we entreat you to make them the Jaw of the land. 
Keep us not, as you have done since 1816, involved in 
een from session to session; spare us the mis~ 
chiefs of a policy which is ruinuous to us, and brings us 
annually here with our petitions for bankrupt laws. 


In common with us all, this commercial manufacturing 
interest suffered some depression of their capital in the 

revulsion of 1825—6, which convulsed the industry of 
the world. Not like others, accustomed to occasional 

losses, but habituated to large dividends the presidents 

and directors of the incorporated companies of New Eng- 

land became alarmed—they fancied themselyes ruined. 

They called meetings—presjdents, directors, and stock- 

holders debated the matter—and it is to these debates 
that we are to look for the cause of their distress and the 
origin of this measure. The candid portion of those ca- 
pitalists admitted that in ten years their capital had in- 
creased from ten to forty millions, and that their distress 
was caused by their own speculations, Othersattributed it 
to the increase of duty on raw wool, in the tariff of 1824, 

and to frauds onthe revenue. The presidents, directors, 

and stockholders, resolved to petition congress—but not 
to reduce the duty on raw wool. No, sir, the agricultu- 
ral interest was not to be alarmed; the tox has too much 
sagacity to rouse the sleeping lion. ”I'was better to en- 
ter into a compact with the unsuspecting wool-growers, 
and even to ask for an augmentation of the very duty of 
which they complained, provided they could, atthe same, 
secure a prohibition cf woollens. ‘lhis bill, sir, isadmi- 
ably contrived for the purpose designed, it is the fabric 
of a dexterous hand; and lam much deceived if the raw 
material did not come from within the walls of one of the 
incorporated companies of New England. We shall 
presently see what dividend of profitis designed for the 
confiding wool-grower, 

I shall not examine this bill, sir, in its origina) form—~ 
with its maximum duty of 224 percent. ! ‘That was toe 
monstrous, even for the committee on manufactures, 





British policy! I stand on American ground. I look not 


abroad tor rules of legislation; mine is American policy, | 


based upon natural right and constitutional law. 1 never 
wish to see my country travel in England’s path to ruin; 
{ never wish to see the chariot wheels of the commercial 
manufacturing capitalists, of another Manchester in New 
England, grinding in the ashes of an independent yeo- 
manry. . 

But to return to the question. A new interest has 
grown up amongst us, corresponding in its character, 
principles, and consequences, with that which grew up In 
Manchester during the French revolugionary war, by a 
sudden transfer of capital from commerce to manutfac- 
fires. Itis a commercial manufacturing interest, differing 
as much in its character, on the one side, from the great 
manufacturing interest of the interior, as it does, on the 
other, from the commercial navigating interest. At every 
vevulsion in trade and industry, departing from the manly 
and independent practice of our ancestors, and following 
the example of their predecessors in Manchester, they 
appeal to the sympathy and patriotism of the nation, 
Turning, treacherously turning, upon that yery interest 


who reported it; and they seized, with avidity, the amend- 
{ment of the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Barney.) 
Let us examine it im the form it has assumed under the 
moderating influence of his amendment; in which shape 
we are now aboutto pass it. I shall do it, sir minutely: 
for however strange these names may sound in our ears, 
there is not a laborer, a marmer,a mechanic, ora farmer, 
who will not understand me. 
‘The first minimum provides that all woollens under 
40 cents the square yard, shail be valued at 40 cents, 
This includes common flannels for laborers; baizes, and 
serges, cotton and woo! plaids, not manufactured in this 
country, for laborers and mechanics; coatings and lion 
skins, for sailors, watermen, farmers, and laborers; and 
inferior cloths. Proposed duty, 374 to 75 per cent. 


The 2d minimum provides that all over 40, and under 
1 50, should be valued at1 50. This includes drab ker- 
seys, and forest cloths, for sailors, watermen, fishermen, 
farmers, mechanies, &c.; cassimeres for all classes; broad 
clothsof common quality; flannels of finer quality; pe- 
lisse cloths and coatings, not manufactured in our coun- 
try; blue plains; woollen shawls for the poorer classes, 


towhich it owes all its wealth, power, and influence, it |not manufactured here. Proposed duty, S7$to 1 394 
appeals to the ancient prejudices of the interior, ascribes per cent. 


its distress to foreign commerce, and describes, as detri- 


The 3d mmimum, on the same principle, from 1 50 to 


mental to its prosperity anc the national intcrest, that|2 50, includes middle and good quality broad cloths, 


commerce and that navigation which is the basis of our 
naval power. We haye no interest, sir, hostile to the 
interest of the manufacturers. ‘Their prosperity is our 
prosperity. As mere merchants, it cannot affect our in- 
terest, whether manufactures come to us from Hamp- 
shire and Worcester, in New England, or Yorkshire and 
‘Lancaster, in old England. But we have other and deep 
interests in the question. As consumers, we protest 
against excessive and unequal taxation; as navigators, we 
nemonstrete against measures tending to drive commerce 


in genera} use in the country. 
cent. 

The 4th minimum, 2 50 to $4; 37 
cloths. No increase of duty propose 
finest quality. , 

The mystery of this bill ishid under the 2d minimum, 
from 40 to 1 50; as it ncludes the largest portion of wool- 
lens, both in quantity and yalue, imported into the United 
States, And im this minimum disguise imposes a duty ef 
svt to 1 394 per cent. 


Duty, 375 to 62 per 


to 57 per cent. 
on cloths of the 
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But two classes seem, in the estimation of the commit- 
tee, and of the geutleman from Maryland, entitled to the 
peculiar privileges of escaping taxation—the paupers and 
the wealthy. While no increase of tax is proposed on 
the consumption of the most opulent in our citics, the 
poor man’s labor is to be taxcd; and this tax, too, is to be 
augmeuted in a ratio to his poverty, from 374 to 1 394 
percent. While the wealthy eseape the provisions of 
this bill, this obnoxious tax isto fall on the laborer, mari- 
ner, trader, and mechanic, among my coastituents, and 
on the farmers of N. York, N. Jersey, Penn. and Ohio, the 
iniddle, southera and western states. A tax, too, which is 
to be regulated by the extraordinary rue, that the nearer 
the consumer approaches to pauperisin, the higher his 
tax mounts, till it reaches 1 3594 per cent. This may be 
imerican policy; itis not, and never shall be, ntine; there 
is init, neither principle or right, common sense or jus- 
tice. ‘Vell me not that woollens will be smuggled; the 
smuggler’s premium will be regulated by your law and 
the distance from the Canadian frontier. Tell me not 
that the tabric will be graduated to your seale of mini- 
mums; you cannot change the habits of a people: they will 
use the manufacture in ine shape and form to which they 
have become accustomed, whether your duty be 374 or 
1594 per cent. Nor tell me they will be supphed 
eheaper by our own manufacturers, On these two last 
points, went touch on the existing condition of cotton 
importations, I shal) furnish the house and the nation the 
most conclusive and irresistible evidence, 
Such is the charaeter-——what will be the operation of the 
measure? Its immediate eifect will be to enhance the 
value of ali the woollcus in the United States, foreign 
and domestic, execpt those of the very finest quality, to 
an extent fully equal to the measure of the increase pro- 
posed. Speculation generally carries value beyand the 
mere rate of anew tux; at the most moderate estimate, 
the aggregate duty would be doubled. ‘The foreign wool- 
lens throughout the country eannot be estimated at less 
than ten millions. In the present condition of trade with 
accumulated stocks, it is not improbable that we have ten 
millions in New York alone. The domestic woollens 
throughout the union have been estimated by a gentleman 
who advocated this bill, at thirty millions. [will suppose 
the amount, fox my ebject is merely illustrative, to be 
twenty millions. if i am too high, gentlemen cannot 


complain; L use their own statistics; | profess to know | go above forty, which is the space covered b 
nothing about it; thirty millions of foreign aud domestic | mum. 


woollens, at 374 per cent. would yicld a tax of 11,250,000. 
This is the immediate effect. What next? Betore the 


ist of August arrives, your markets will be filled with the | 





cloths, although I do arrive at a very different result, the 
cannot question my statistical authority, Taking the y 
ending 30th September last, which was an average yea; 
for importations, there were imported 











Cloths and cassimeres, $4,550,000 
Deduct, for finer qualities, 750,000. 
3,800,009 
Flannels and baizes, 600,009 
All other manufactures, except 
blankets, stuff goods, and ho- 
__ siery, . 900,000 
Deduct for articles of fine qua- 
lity, 100,000 
800,006 
Cppesey 
5,200,000 
Add 2 per cent. for extra charges at ship- 
ping port, 104,009 
| 
$304,000 
Add 10 per cent. 530,400 
5, 834,40) 
334 per cent.—revenue accruing 1,944, 800 


The amount of foreign woollens exported to other coun- 
triesis small. it was, for the year ending 30th Septen- 
ber last, only $503,000, and would make but a trifling de. 
duction from the above estimate. ‘The aggregate amount 
of tax to be levied upon the country, principally for the 
benefit of the incorporated companics of New England, 
and the manufacturers of Old England, is immediately 
fifteen millions, and a permanent annuity of near two mil- 
lions. Of this tax, the wool growers will pay no inconsi- 
derable portion. 


for the benefit of the wool grower, to counterpoise this 
heavy taxation. The bill proposes a prospective augmen- 
tation of the duty upon raw wool, of fine quality, of ten 
percent. Then comes a minimum; and here lies the 
| conspiracy against the wool grower: for his minimum oye- 
| raies very differently from that designed to prahibit the 
|manufacture. The wool imported into the country is of 
the worst and best qualities; and would, taking one year 
with another, either tall below the price of ten cents, of 
the mini- 
The total value of wool, imported in the year end- 
ing 26th September, was but $450,000, of which $107,000 
was under ten cents, and $253,000 from Portugal, Spaiu, 
England, and Saxony; leaving, of all other kinds which 








surplus woollens of Great Britain, France, Holland, and | might full within the minimum, $110,000. The truth is, 


Gerinany. 


are large, the importations might amount to ten millions; 
this tax would amount to $3,750,000. Yes, sir, pass your 
bill contemplating these prohibitory duties on the Ist of 
August, and you make this country, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Germany, scenes of speculation in woollens. 


As you are about to pass what would be in | 
effect. a non-importation aet, and, as the stocks on hand | 





You levy a tax on the agriculvaral, laboring, and mecha- 


nic interests of our country, of fifteen millions, and the | 


flood which will come in, will rum half the merehants en- 
gaged in the trade. Into whose exchequer will these 
millions go? The traders and manuficturers—that por- 
tion of the traders who are not ruined; to the woollen 
manufacturers of Frauce, Holland, and Germany; and the 
targest dividends will go tothe incorporated companies of 
New England, and te those very British manufacturers, 
who, if the statement of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Davis) be correct, own almost all thie forcign 
woollens. The incorporated companies of New England 
and others would sell their stocks, and through the me- 
dium of comiserce, the advanced price would be levied 
upon consumption. is the country im a condition for 
such a tax? 

But the tax on consumption does not cease here. Af- 
«or the prohibitory duty takes effect, on the Ist of August, | 
the valine of the double duties must be paid, whether law- 
fully or unlawtully imported, either to the government 
or the smuggier. In ascertaining how much permanent 
annual tax thus measure would impose, in one way or the 
other, on the consumption of the country, I have tounded 
my calculations on treasury returns; and as I have adopt- 
ag the propertions of gentlemen themselves, for fine | 





however, there is little or no wool coming into the coun- 
try, ofa quality similar to ours, or which is ased for like 
purposes, and the bill could not afieet the price of wool a 
single cent, unless through sheer speculation, But let us 
suppose that the wool growers would gain, what they 
would nét, the advantage of the increase of the duty; the 
whole amount, estimating it at 15 per cent. would be but 
$67,000! Such, sir, is the seanty and nominal dividend 
which those who framed the bill designed for the wool 
grower: on the manufacturer’s side, we have a tax on 
consumption of $15,000,000, and an annuity tax of near 
$2,000,000 more; on the wool grower’s side, a nominal 
dividend of $67,500! Such, sir, wilk be the result of 
every compact which the wool growers, or any others, en 

tered into with the incorporated companies of New Eng- 
land against the consumers of the country. 

Belore | quit this subject of minimum duties, I will 
notice the operation of that imposed on cottons, in 1816, 
to prove what I have just said in relation to the woollen 
mantfucture: that you cannot change the habits of a peo- 
ple; that-they will buy the article they have been accus- 
iomed to use, whether the duty be 10 er 100 per cent; 
und that the manufacture caunot be made cheaper in our 
own country. 

Sir, this is a stale subject, but the facts are too import- 
unt to be passed over. ‘The opinion that the minimum 
duty, imposed in 1816, has reduced the price of cottons, 
and enabled our own manufacturers to exelude the foreign 
manuiacture, is as universally believed, and as stubbornly 
rooicd!, as any superstition ever was, and has done more 
mischief in corrupting the public mind than all the essays 
eyer written. I pronounce it aheresy in political eoonor 
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my. The American people have been deceived; and, not- 
withstanding the repeated and bold declarations of our 





at this time, and under that minumum, that we ever did 
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rohibitionists, I can furnish this house and the nation with 
evidence the most conclusive that these declarations are 
utterly Without foundation, and that the people have not 
only been grossly deceived, but enormously taxed, under 
the famous minimum duty of 1816—inereased in 1824. 
What, sir, is the fact? We import four times the quantity 


in any one year, from Europe and the Indies together, 
from 1790 to 1816! On the one hand I exclude, im all sta- 
tistical reasoning, years of speculation—on the other years 
of restrictions and war. When that minimum duty was 
established, it was supposed to be as near the actual mini- 
mam price as could be ascertained, which was 25 cents 
r square yard, But what a change in value this manu- 
facture has expericnced throughout Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, since that Gime! A much superior fabric 
to that which was, in 1816, valued at 25 cents, can now be 
purchased in Great Britain, at from 5d. to 4d. sterling per 
yard. And, while the price of the manufacture has ial- 
jen to about one-fourth what it was in 1816, as far as our 
statistical tables go, the aggregate amount of importauons 
seem rather increasing than diminishing, as there was 
imported of printed, colored, and white cottons, exclusive 
of nankeens and other articles, 
Ss BOGE ss ¢ 5c vhice ob 00'es void one 8, 050000 
1822... . 8,800,000 
BIOS. 6 odin Ob Gai 84 0'c 60.0 0 0 F_h00,000 
BBQA. 2 cece ceccccccecccesess 8,100,000 
1825. cece eevee se oe LT ,000,000 
1826... eed eccecscsccecse £000,000 
Here we see the aggregate amount of importations re- 
maining undiminished, while the price of the manulacture 
has fallen to one-fourth its former value. What is the 
irresistible conclusion? ‘That we import four times the 
quantity now, that we did formerly; and if we go back to 
yeats before the war, and keep in view the relative prices 
and aggregate amount, we shall find we Lnport eight times 
the quantity. Four-fifths, if net seven-cighths of the 
7,300,000 dollars of printed, colored, and white cotton, 
imported in the year ending 30th September last, fell un- 
der the minimum duty—and are charged, not as the na- 
tion supposes, with 25, but, under this minimum disguise, 
with 50, 75, and 100 per cent. ‘The rates actually paid 
ave: 


sree 


On printed calicoes, at 4d. sterl. 22 inches wide, 61 p. ct. 
On eambrie muslins, at Sd. do. 55 do. do. 78 * 
On colored cambric, at 3d. do. 22 do. do. 835 * 
On cotton shirting, at 5d. do. 34 do. do.- 63° ** 
On dimity, at Od. do. 22 do. do. 4l * 


On some deserip’s. book inuslin the duty would be 112 

Such is the mysterious and happy influence of the mi- 
nimum duty on cotton manufactures established in 1816! 
Such are the bounties that are now paid out of the Isbor 
ofthe American people, and principally by the agricuicu- 
ral interest, to enlarge the profits of the incorporated 
companies of New England! Tam minute ia these de- 
tails, that I may be the better understood by those who 
pay these bounties; these manufactures are well known 
to the wives and daughters of the farmers of our country. 
While the finest description of cottons consumed by the 
opulent are charged with a duty of 25 per cent. the labor- 
er, mariner, mechanic, and farmer, supply their families 
under a permanent tax, varying from 5V to 100 per cent. 
Such is another operation of our .Jmerican poliey esta- 
blished since 1816. Is this right, reasonable, ov just? 
Sucha result was never contemplated by those whoframed 
thatact. ‘he members of that congress proposed a duty, 
which atthe time was supposed equivalent, in all cases, 
to 25 percent. Noman at that time was bold enough to 
alvoeate duties so extragavant, unequal, and prohibitory, 
the honor was reserved for this congress knowingly to 
impose, in the disguise of minimums, an obnoxious inequa- 
lity of taxation, and openly to advoeate and adopt the poli- 
¢y of prohibition. 

The pretexts for this non-importation act, for the bene- 
fitof the incorporated companies of New England, are 
distress and fraud on the revenue. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) laid on the 
table, the other day, some evidence of this distress, in a 
letter to himself from one of the officers of the Weleott 


That document gave us a picture of the distressed and 
ruined condition of the Wolcott Woollen Company— 
with some 3, 4, perhaps 500,000 dollars. The Wolcott 
Woollen Company had lost ten per cent. of its capital, 
and calls upon us to restore it by laying a tax of millions 
on the consumption of the laborer, the mariner, the me- 
chanic, and the farmer! | 
Why, sir, my venerable friend and colleague below 
me, (Mr. Van Rensselacr) might, if he pleased, furnish 
us with an evidence of distress and ruin infinitely stronger, 
and he might urge much more substantial reasons, too, 
for claiming indemnity for his losses, from the govern- 
ment of his country. He might tell you, as he has told 
me, that he has now on his farms, on the banks of the St: 
Lawrence, two crops of wheat for which he has no mar- 
ket. He might demand justice from your hands, and tell 
you that the navigation of the St. Lawrence had shared: 
the fate of the West India trade; that that also had been 
‘‘suspended for a convenient season;” that the president: 
had not even condescended to name the St. Lawrence in 
his message; that the farmers on its banks were ruined, 
and he raight demand indemnity. ' 
The merchants and traders of New York might make 
a powerful appeal to our sympathies and justice. They 
might tell us, ilat, in the year 1885, they gave their bonds, 
as they actually did, for fifteen millions seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; that a commercial storm came 
on; that the value of the merchandise imported fell so 
low as to make the whole weight of this tax fall on them, 
and that nota cent of these fifteen er sixteen millions was 
ever charged upon the consumption of the country. 
They might, with much greater propricty, petition you 
to restore to their commercial capital these millions, the 
loss of which had involved them in ruin and bankruptcy. 
Tell us not of the ruin and distress of the Wolcott 
Woollen Company, with its ten per cent. depreciation of 
its half million capital. I mean not, sir, to ridicule the 
misfortunes of any man, capitalist, or company, byt when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts lays upon our tables 
such proots of distress and ruin as the mere loss of 10 
per cont, capital, when we compare it with the deprecia- 
tion of capitals in other employments, we must pronounce 
it the best evidenee he could have given us of the stub« 
born and unyielding growth of the woollen manufacture 
of New England. 
‘The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Davis) told us of frauds. And what was the evidence? 
The low price of the foreign manufactures in our market; 
they must have becn fraudulently imported, because they 
were sold in this country at an immense loss! Is this an 
evidence of fraud? By the same argument and rule, that 
gentleman would be able to prove that all the merchan- 
dise imported in the speewative year of 1895, at the value 
which speculation had given them, still remaining uneon- 
sumed in 18250, had been fraudulently introduced into the 
country 

Another evidence of fraud was, that the importations 
are generally on aceount of the British manufeeturer; 
who, ifthere hed not been some fraudulent process of im- 
portation, (of which, however, he furnished us not a par- 
ticle of evidence) never could have driven our vigilant 
and enterprising countrymen out of the trade. He asks, 
‘‘Hfow is this to be accounted for??? Sir, allow me also 
to put a question to that gentleman. Do the manufac~ 
turers of Mendon and North Hampten send their fabrics 
tothe New York market for sale—or do the merchants 
and traders of New York seek them in Meudon and North 
Hampton? Sir, is it at all astonishing that the manufac- 
turers Of Manchester and Leeds should, with the madern 
facilities of commerce, seek, as our New England manu- 
faeturers do, ter a market in New York? Let me assure 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, that he 
need not feel at all alarmed for our enterprising traders— 
they wish no share of the profits on a declining trade—at 
every revulsion they invariably leave it, where he now 
finds it, in the hands of foreigners: but let the trade once 
revive, as it will, and he will see ovr countrymen seeking 
for manufactures in New England and O}d England too— 
far in advance of any foreign competition. 

‘The honorable gentlemen gave us a lucid, sound, and 
convincing argument, to prove the impolicy of the increas- 
ed duty on raw wool in 1824, and he told us of the wiser 
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gentleman must, however, pardon me for saying that I 
am utterly at a loss to discover upon what principal he 
could reconcile his argument with his vote for a measure 
proposing a still further increase of the duty on the raw 
material. : 

The honorable gentleman, sir, laid very great stress 
on the importance of this increase of duty in 1824, on the 
injury which the manufacture sustained—but forgot to tell 
ws, that when Great Britain reduced the duty on the raw 
material, she at the same time reduced the duty on the 
manufacture, from a prohibtory rate to a protecting duty 
of 15 per cent. He forgot another important cireumstance 
—that his argument did not apply to the measure he was 
advocating. Sir, the duty upon the raw material is felt 
most. by those who manufacture cloths of the finest qua- 
lity; the bill he advocated was never designed by the com- 
mittee to touch that description of woollenss and his ar- 
gument placed him in this awkward predicament; he de- 
nounced the duty on the raw material, yet voted for an 
augmentation of it ina bill which secured no merease of 
duty upon that deseription of manufacture in the fabrica- 
tion of which foreign wool was required: and which at the 
same. time proposed an augmentation of duty on that de- 
scription of woollens for which the foreign wool was not 
required. Here is at least some collision between his 
argument and his measure. 

But, sir, i grant the gentleman all the benefit of his ar- 
gument. I come now to consider the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the woollen manufacturers of New 
England and Old England. | I will not rest the argument 
upor one item of material—but lt willembrace the whole— 
having obtained from an intelligent American, the follow- 
ing exlculation: 

A piece of cloth fram 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. sterling—37 yards 


of 43 to 46 inches wide, requires 50 lbs. of wool: half 


common Enetish, half South Down. 
MATERIALS. Be... 
50 pounds unwashed wool, @ 1s. 


$ cis. 


3d. sterling, 3 2 6 13 89 
Dyer’s and washer’s bill, includ- 

ing log- wood blue, 0 2 3 0 50 
Labor, 0 9 O 2 00 
Preparing wool for carding, 0 4 0 QO 89 
Carding and slubbing, 4d. per 

pound on 50 Ibs, reduced by 

washing 7 per eent.; the pound 

estimated at 18 oz. 010 4 2 2 
Spinning and weaving, 27s. per 

piece, 17 0 § 00 
Listing, 2s. 6d., fulling, 5s. 6c. 0 8 O 1 78 
Drying, O 1 6 0 35 
Oil, one gallon, 0 4 8 1 04 
Raising and finishing, 10 per cent. 

on yalue, 015 0 2 39 


£7 23 $31 G1 





OF 5 per cent. from raisifg and 

finishing, £0 0 8 SO 15 
“f. & 7 $31 56 

Of this thirty-one dollars and fifty-six cents, seventeen 
dollars and seventeen cents is Ixber, fourteen dollars and 
thirty-four cents materials, The running yard of forty- 
five inehes wide, is eighty-five cents, of which Jabor forms 
forty-six and a half cents; materials thirty-eight and a 
half cents. ‘This piece of cloth, including cost, duty, ex- 
change, and charges, (without a cent of profit), could not 
he brought here for less than fifty-five dollars and thirty- 
cieht cents, under our existing duty. If the manufacture 
is now sold at a loss, the evil is temporary, and must cor- 
reet itself. The price of the article here,.would be equal 
to one dollar and fifty cents the running yard. From 
this, deduet the value of materials in England, which cer- 
tainly, in the aggregate, ought to be as cheap here as 
there, and you have left for labor 111} eents. In other 
words, the aggregate advantage of the woollen manufac- 
turers of New. England over those of Great Britain, | In 
the manufaeture of low priced woollens, by the existing 





duty. is as 1114 to 464. 
. Pat why waste our time in the relative priecs of wool 
and labor, when there are paramount causes affecting the 
of both countrics? ‘The geographical position of 
Now England is admirable—it is the very theatre for mas 
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| hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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nufactures for the supply of both Americas, from its in- 
termediate position between them and Europe. It is her 
natural destny—the skill and capital of the empire of ma- 
nufactures must ultimately be transferred to New Ene- 
land. Besides, our industry is comparatively undisturbed 

and taxes are light; on her side, at every revulsion her 
industry is agitated by thé cries of famine, and the alarm 
of threatened insurrection; her manufacturing population 
are writhing in the serpent folds of excise ade taxation 

and at every re-actibn, realizes the convulsive struggles 
of Laocoon. 

But, sir, how wil} our revenue sustain the blow we are 
about to inflict upon it? We shall do well enough be- 
tween this and the first of August—a flood will eome in— 
but the source will be exhausted, and two millions of re- 
venue will be destroyed. What is the actual condition 
of your treasury? ‘'he president of the United States 
informed the nation, in December last, that there would 
he a balance in the treasury, on the 1st of January, 1827, 
of six millions four hundred thousand dollars. Was 
this, sir a fair statement of the case? How was it in the 
treasury? ‘Turn to your treasury report. Your seereta- 
ry tells you that there was an estimated balance, on the 
first of January, of $6,425,598 97 

‘That of this there was re- 
quired for the eapenditures 
of the year 1826, appropriat- 
ed by law, buat not yet ex- 
pended, $3,425,000 00 

That there was a fund 
which is not, and never will 
be, available, of 

That, according to exist- 
ing laws, there must be per- 
manently in the treasury, a 
surplus, not to Je touched, 
equal to 





1,000,000 00 


2,000,000 00 





$6,425,000 00% 





$0,000,538 97 

Leaving, according to the treasury estimates, which are 
certainly large enough, precisely five hundred and thirty- 
cight dollars and ninety-seven ecnts, applicable to the in- 
terest on, and the redefnption of, a public debt, of seven- 
ty-five millions of dollars! And what are your pros- 
pects’? ‘The revenue bonded in the year 1826, upon which 
you depend principally for your receipts in the present 
year, falls short of the revenue bonded in 1825, 5,500,00U 
dollars. Your exportations ot specie to the East Indies, 
which amounted, m 1824, to six millions, and m 1825, to 
six millions and a half, fell, in 1826, to two millions three 
Your revenue, from 
the West India trade, is distracted, if not lost—by unwise 
councils; and no certain calculations can be made upon 
it, fortwo years tocome. Such is the actual condition 
of the revenue, and such the prospect. And yet, gentle- 
men who call upon us for a subseription of two millions 
five hundred thousand dollars to the Ohio and Chesa- 
peake canal, and have even reported a bill authorizing 
that subscription, zealously advocate a measure and a po- 
licy fatal to the existing revenue of the country. 

But, sir, we may dispense with our calculations as to any 
one item of our revenne. We may dismiss all our sta- 
tistical conclusions, and waive all our speculations on du- 
ties, whether for revenue, for protection, or forsprohibi- 
tion. ‘There are considerations paramount to these. We 
cannot go on with this policy—we must stop: As we are 
legislating in striet accordance with the existing views, po- 
licy, and laws of Great Britain; whose great modern plan 
is to aggrandize Canada—a plan which seems, like her 
West India policy, to have escaped the vigilance of our 
administration. By the acts of July, 1825, executed im 
January, 1826, the commerce and navigation of her North 
American possessions were placed by Great Britain on a 
new basis. Her poticy was revolutionized—to Canada 
was extended a moderate impost systemm—liberty to trade 
directly with foreign countries—and, by another act, the 
East India company were to allow a direct intercourse 
with her. The policy of English mimisters is sagecious 
and profound. It is by making Canadian eommerce more 
free and independent than we have made our own by our 
own laws, to make the St. Lawrence an indirect avenue to 
our consumption, and thus to countervail the restrfetions 
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we have imposed upon our own commerce in our direct 
trade. ‘The foundations of Eagland’s moderna policy are 
deeply laid: her councils ave directed by mmusters of vi- 

jlance and sagacity; their eyes are upon the movements 
of the world;—our sentinels are asleep; their negotiations 
lie in another direction. Sir, they are not aware of the 
consequences which musi result, if we go on in our 
march of prohibition, and England continues to extend 
commercial ind. pendence to Canada. Her commerce 
begins already t> ‘+e! the mflucnce of the free trade acts 
—it is gradualls xrging—capital will flow into it from 
Great Britam, an‘ vom New England, too. While, on 
the other hand. -.+ commerce, under oz: modern .Ime- 
rican System o! imposing restrictions on the direct trade, 
will sogn begin to diminish, and our revenue to decline. 
While Canada wes bound in her ancient restriction, we 
fad nothieg to fear; ours was comparatively the ireest 
channel! of comme:ce—her trade could not become ac- 
tive or enlarged. We continued, for more than thirty 
years, While she was m her colonml condition, to furnish 
her consuraption, in violation oi her laws, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilant and numerous guards lining her frontier. 


But now, sir, the laws and policy of the two countries 
are changed; Canada is free, and the United States are, re- 
latively speaking, im a colonial condition. The same 
Americans who, under the old system, supplied Canada, 
under the new, will supply their own country, and in the 
sume honorable manner. ‘The measure now proposed, 
js in strict accordance with England’s policy. Her wool- 
lens, instead of coming in American ships directly to this 
country, will go inher own shipsto Canada, and find a 
new route to our consumption. It is time, sir, for us to 
awake tothis question. We see, already, the commence- 
mentof that revolution, whieh is, through our miserable 
policy, to transfer our commercial capital to swell the 
channels of Canadian commerce. Our exportations of 
specie have declined from six and 2 half almost to two 
millions. This cannot be entirely attributed toa revul- 
sion im trade, or to any other mere temporary cause. 
‘There is another and a permanent one. The East India 
company imported into Canada, in 1826, tree cargoes of 
teas, equal to five of ours. Inthe present year, six are 
expected, equal to ten of ours, while our importations 
will probably decline to a third of their former amount. 
While Canada was acolony, she was notoriously suppli- 
ed with teas from thiscountry. The tide of commerce is 
now the other way; and if our duties on teas should not 
be reduced, we shali be driven out of the China trade; 
not, sir, by the East India company, but by New Eng- 
land eapital, for the privilege of supplying North Ameri- 
ca through that channel, will soon be purchased of the 
East India company by our own @ountrymen. Our laws 
will be violated, and our reyenue destroyed by our own 
citizens. Let us not treat this subject lightly, or with in- 
difference. ‘The campany teas are of a superior quality, 
and the history of the East India company teaches us that 
teas were once called the staple of smuggling. In 1784, 
the servants of the company shipped their teas in forcign 
vessels to the contincat—depots were established for 
smuggling—and of thirteen millions which were consum- 
ed in the country, but five anda half millions were law- 
fully entered by the East India company. Mr. Pitt re- 
duced the duty froim 50 to 12} per cent, and soon after 
there were fourteen millicns annually entered at the cus- 
tom house. ‘he war with France, which cut off the 
commerce between the continent and Asia, enabled Gteat 
iritain afterwards to augment her impost. Our imposts 
on teas are not only 90, but 100, and 200 per cent. and if 
these enormous rates are not diminished, there will be 
regular depots established by our own countrymen along 
the whole line of our northern frontier. “This illicit 
commerce will be cnlarged; teas will be the pioncer for 
cottons, woollens, nay, for every article susceptible of 
tasy transportation, and on which we levy a duty sufficient 
to encourage fraudulent importations. Those who are 
disposed to treat this question lightly, would do well to 
look into the actual condition of commerce on our inland 
irontiers. What revenue have we eollected for three 
years past on the Canadian frontier? 


Revenue collected on the inland frontier. 
On all ad volorem 


articles, in Vermont. New York. Ohio. Pa. 
In 1824 $1,423 49 $5,232 22 $9379 — 
1825 2,917 61 436072 49536 — 
1826 2,346 90 3,954 28 35658 —~ 


On all other articles 
(except teas) for 














three years, 10,974 68 9,594 25 2644 — 
On teas, in 3 years, 137 93 — 
$17,662 68 $23,059 40 $972 17 


This, too, is ina trade in which our /awft exports now 
amount annually to near two millions of dollars, imelud- 
ing near halfa million in specie. The total amount of re- 
venue annually collected on our whole inland frontier, ave- 
rage less than fourteen thousand dollars! And the ave- 
rage revenue annually collected on all ad valorem arti- 
cles, in the state of Vermont, is twenty-two hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars, thirty-three cents. It matters not to 
the honorable gentleman from Vermont, the chairman of 
the committee on manufactures, how much duty you 
mpose, nor what you prohibit; he represents a state bor- 
dering on Canada, within about thirty miles of Mon- 
treal, with no impediment to commerce, but an imag 
nary boundary ,line drawn through a wilderness! ‘Tie 
gentleman zealously advocates your 100 per cent. duty 
in the middle, southern, and western states. It touches 
not Vermont: in proportion as the commerce of Canada 
is augnrented—in proportian to the extent of the prohi- 
bition—will those whom he represents, enjoy the peculiar 


brance of taxation, Go on, sir, with this system of pre- 
hibition; increase your restrictions on our fau, honorable, 
lawful, and direct intercourse with foreign nations; let 
Great Britain continue the commercial independence of 
Canada, and you will ultimately find your country in this 
singular position: One portion of New England capital 
will be employed in manufacturing for the southern na- 
tions of Ameriga, while another partion of the same New 
England capital will swell the channels of Canadian com- 
merce; Inundate your interior with the manufactures of 
Great Britain; violate yowr Jaws; dimmish your naviga- 
tion: injure your interior manufacturing interest, and de- 
stroy your revenue, The policy of the present minis- 
ters af Great Britain, is, I repeat it, profound; it is to 
countervail our own impolitic restrictions, and if we go 
on with measures like these, we carry into more enlarg- 
ed operation, those acts of parliament by which Canada 
was made commercially independent. 
countervail the existing policy of Great Britain; if you 
wish not to see your revenue undermined; your commerce 
destroyed, and Canadian commerce enlarged, you must 
reduce and equalize your imposts; ygu must take off your 
restrictions on direct foreign commerce; you must make 
us commercially as free as the Canadians: for, depend 
upon it, the most dangerous weapon to encounter in a 
commercial war, 6 a free trade act—the most vulnera- 
ble shield, an act of prohibition. 

Sir, this fluctuating and speculative pohicy is detrimental 
to the sober and steady growth of our great interior manu- 
facturing interest, an imterest which ought peculiarly to 
command our favor and protection. From a motive of 
great national concern, it never can produce the calamities 
resulting from a commercial manufacturing population. 
The sudden augmentation of the duty on woollens, pro- 
posed by this bill, wil produce an effect not unlike that 
of a nou-importation act, to take effect on the first of 
August; a flood of woallens would be imported, in antici- 
pation of the prohibitory duty, which would sensibly af- 
fect our smaller capitalist in the interior, while the incor- 
porated companies of New England would stand unmoy- 
ed. It is to measures of this violent and speculative 
character, that we may attribute the origin of this com- 
mercial manufacturing interest... Anterior to the embar- 
go of 1807, our manutactures were growing and gradually 
spreading through the valleys of the interior, where we 
might preserve, forever, a safe, moral, industrious, and 
healthy population; where, being assembled in smaller 





Here, sir, is a statement of it, made from our treasurs 


‘liberal. we eaunot part with our fractions. 


masses, they would never suffer from revulsions; as agri- 


vy} enlture would be forever widely spread around them, to 
returns. In these small matters we eannot afford to be | 
? which might be occasionally, but temporarily, discharg-. 


receive and sustain the portions of manufacturing labor, 


privilege of consumption, without the disagreeble incum- » 


If, sir, you would 
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ed from these establishments. 
our manufactures: not so now. We have a commercial 
manufacturing interest growing up among us, more hos- 
tle to our interior interests, and more injurious to our 
country, than ali the manufacturing industry of the world 
besides, It sprang into speculative existence during the 
embargo of 1807. It reecived a convulsive impulse dur- 
bby war. It has now become importunate and bold. 
With itsown growth, it has reared its own advocates. 


It has produced among us, what the growth of the same 
interest produced in England—a race of statesmen who 
have substituted the ingenious speculations of the age, on 
rent, population, and capital, for the manly and eloquent 
productions ofa nobler age, on rights, morals, and hap- 

yiness. ‘The wealth of the nation is now our only study; 
influenced by this fallacious policy, we are ealled upon, 
by those who represent that portion of our country, to 
sacrifice to the teimporary interests, of her incorporated 
companies, the rights, the morals, and the happiness, of 
the — of New England. Ienvy, sir, the position of 
my honotable tricnd from Massachusetts, (Mr. Baylies), 
whose vote ts recorded against this bill. The day will 
come, when he, and the other gentlemen from New En- 

land, who oppose it, will be proud of their votes: when 
those who have sustained and advocated the measure, 
will lament it. What Lancashire and Staffordshire were 
in “1792, the manufacturing counties in New England are 
now. The gentlemen who represent her need not be im- 
patient: they need not the sacrifice of commerce to acccle- 
rate the march of theireommercial manufacturing indus- 
try. ‘The fate of their manufacturing counties is inevita- 
We see in the report 


Such was the condition of 


ble; it is rapidly approaching. 
of the Wolcott Woollen Company, the forboding of tuture 
calamities—one fourth of their hands discharged—a fur- 
ther diminution threatened, and the wages of those re- 
mainivg Ciminished. At every revulsion in industry, a 
larger, and yet larger portion of poor laborers, will be 


discharged; there will be no agricultural interest capable | 


of receiving and sustaining the congregated thousands, 
who may be discharged by this commercial manufactur- 
nig Industry. 

Yes, sir; with the trens‘er of the empire of manufac- 
tures, New England is destined to inheyit its attending 
calamities. Capital and population are already rapidly 
accuntwating and congregating—and preparing that por- 
tion of our country for those dreadful seenes of distress, 
of famine, and of insurrection, which have been so rceent- 
ly acted in Great Britain. ‘The statesmen of New fEn- 
gland will live to witness, even in our land, thousands of 
starving men, women, and children—not helpless and 
nnarmed—roving from town to town—from village to 
village—sweeping every thing in their way.. The time 
will arrive, ee. the balance of population will be de- 
stroved—when there will be no yeomanry cavalry, no 
royal guard, to keep down the furious ascendency of a 
starviag population—when the manufacturing countics 
will become more and more degenerate, and the spirit of 
independence will take its flight to onr mountains, and 
beyoudthem. Yes, the time ts not so distant as gentle- 
men imagine, when vighis, morals, and happiness, will 
be smothered and extinguished forever, in the smoke of 
another Manchester—the fires of ancther Wolverhamp- 
ton! When the statesmen of New England will unhap- 
pily realize the wisdom of the maxim, that ‘‘govern- 
ments who found their prosperity on manufactures, sleep 
upon gunpowder!” 

I move, sir, that this bill be postponed till the 4th day 
of March next, that the wool grower, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, the farmer, the consumers of the United 
States, and among them the people of New England, may 
have an Opportunity to understand the true character of 
ihe measure we are called upon to pass. 

{This motion was withdrawn to enable Mr. Buchanan 
to make a motion torecommit, which was, however, ul- 
timately superseded by the previous question, and the bill 
was passed. } 


ef Mr. Stewart’s speech, though in point of time, it 
preceded Mr. Cambreleng’s, shall follow, and, with 
another on the opposite side, we intend to coneulde our 
notice of this debate. So much is-due to its importance 
nnd less would not have sufficed, 





| by its violence. 
‘tern Canal, of considerable extent. 
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ITEMS. 


An unknown individual has presented the Evangelical 
Lutheran con tion of St James’ church, in New 
York, with the church and three lots of ground recently 
owned by the Irish presbrterian congregation. Cireum- 
stances had deprived the Lutheran congregation of the 


building they had erected for publie worship in Walker 
street. 


Mr. J. McClintock, of Chambersburg, Pa. has invent- 
ed and completed a machine,*by, which, at a moderate 
calculation, one person can eut three hundred reams of pa- 
per a day, with ease to himself and neatness in the work. 


Six thousand two hundred and sixty-three bales of cot- 
ton arrived at Darien, (Geo.) in boats from the interior of 
the state in one week, ending on the 28th ult. In the 
same week, three schooners and fourteen sloops, with 
full cargoes from Macon and Milledgeville, arrived at the 
same place. 

Died, at aston, Pa. on the 4th inst. Samuel Sitgreves, 
esq. in the 64th year of his age; a distinguished member 
of congress, 2 commissioner to England and one’ of the 
framers of the constitution of the state. 

The grand jury of Salem county, New Jersey, have 
presented the practice of treating voters at elections, for 
the sake of obtaining their votes. ‘The presentment is a 
proper ove, and ought to be followed up, for the purpose 
of exploding so pernicious a practice. 

‘The treasurer of the Jefferson fund in Philadelphia, 
has remitted the balance remaining in his hands, $2,571 64, 
to the trustees appointed by Mr. Jefferson, for the sole. 
and exclusive use of his daughter. 

‘The law for the abolition of slavery in the state of New 
York goes into force on the 4th of July next. A meeting 
of the Africans held in Albany, resolved, on motion of 
rev. Mr. Paul, to express their gratitude by a publie cele- 
bration on the day following then: jubilee, 

Three men in a row-boat, taking provisions to some 
pilots at the Baltze, or mouth of the Mississippi river, 
were seized in the S. W. pass by 5 desperado negroes, 
robbed and stripped and tied in a marsh. One of them 
got loose and untied his companions. ‘The negroes made 
off with the boat afew miles and left it. After remaining 
about 10 hours, the men were taken off by an oyster boat. 

The New York papers notice a violent hurricane which 
had devastated the western part of Uiat state. “Trees were 
torn up, houses unroofed, and the roads much injured, 
Breaches were also made in the Wes- 


Castle Garden.—The two years unexpired lease ot 


| Castle Garden, N. Y. sold, by auction, for twelve thou- 


sand one hundred and fifty dollars, subject to an annual 
rent of one thousand four hundred dollars.—equal to 
$7,476 per annum. 

“Richer soil” than Rochester.—A lot of land in this 
village, on Genessec-street, a few rods abové the canal, 
ei¢hteen fect in front and fifty-six feet deep, was sold the 
other day for $5600; being at the rate of $166 66a foot! 
It we recollect aright, the highest price for which any land 
has been sold in Rochester, of which we have reecived 
any official information, was aj the rate of 151 dollarse 
foot. [Utica Sentinel. 

The schooner Horatio, of Philadelphia, was ships 
wreeked on the 5th of Mareh on ner voyage to Porto Ri- 
co, and every soul on board lost, execpt the captain, who 
remained several days lashed to the wreck. 

The ex-king of Sweden is said to be so reduced ia 
circumstances, as to be obliged to travel on the top of a 
stage coach, where he lately had his two hands frost-bit- 
ten. 

A pluralist. A Limerick paper records the death of 
a reverend gentleman who was rector of Ailcely, A7l- 
urane, Av/coury, Kilnoc, Aiifenaghty, Tomfclogh, Clon- 
loghar, Bunratty, Fenogh and Aé/marynegaul! No won- 
der that among so many kils he should come by his death, 
but it is extraordinary that they should cach aiford him a 
livin’. 
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